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I 

UTTRODUCTION  :     THE  IMP0RTA2TCE 
OP  ARCHAEOLOGY  IN  OUR  STUDY  OP 
THE  RELIGION  OP  CANAAN 

One  of  the  great  handicaps  in  past  study  of  the 
religion  of  Canaan  has  "been  the  lack  of  adequate  source 
material.      Ancient  history  of  Egyptian  and  Babylonian 
civilizations,  together  with  our  own  Bible  have  repre- 
sented, until  comparatively  recent  times,  our  only 
sources.      The  importance  of  both  these  sources  is  note- 
worthy.     In  our  Bible,  for  example,  we  find  many  refer- 
ences dealing  with  place-names.       If  we  can  get  behind 
these  words  and  discover  their  original  significance  we 
often  get  much  light.    To  illustrate  :   'Kadesh'  (holy) 
would  suggest  a  holy  place  of  some  sort.      Again,  we  find 
in  our  Bible  many  references  condemning  this  or  that 
thing  in  the  religion  as  it  is  expressed.      Within  certain 
limits,  such  as  those  of  place  and  time  of  writing,  these 
condemnations  often  may  be  significant.      And  again,  there 
are  stories  in  Genesis,  Judges,  and  elsewhere,  which  deal 
with  conflicts  with  other  peoples.      And.  much  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  filled  with  things  concerning  the  religion 
of  Israel  after  the  time  of  settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaaji. 
Our  Bible,  then,  represents  a  valuable  source  for  our  study. 

While  these  sources  are  valuable,  we  have  discovered 
in  recent  decades  that  we  have  in  archaeology  an  ally  whose 
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importance  in  many  respects  takes  first  rank.  "Hardly- 
more  than  two  generations  have  passed,"  says  Doctor 
Alhright,  "since  the  cultivated  world  was  thrilled  by 
the  wonderful  results  of  the  first  excavations  in  the 
ancient  East  .  .   .  Serious  excavations  in  Palestine 
began  in  1890  when  Flinders  Petrie,  the  great  Egyptian 
archaeologist,  commenced  work  at  Lachish  (the  modern 
Tell-el-Hesi)."^ 

But  despite  the  fact  that  excavation  work  at  most 
points  is  still  in  its  infancy,  we  have  been  richly 
rewarded  already  in  the  discovery  of  much  information 
coming  from  archaeological  discoveries.      And  this  infor- 
mation is  all  the  more  noteworthy  when  we  remember  tnat 
it  is  very  difficult,  if  indeed  possible,  to  separate  in 
the  Old  Testament  material  the  native  Canaanite  elements 
from  the  fusion  which  resulted  after  the  coming  of  the 
Hebrews  into  Canaan.      The  Old  Testament  writings  come  to 
us  from  scribes  who  lived  in  a  comparatively  late  period, 
and  tliey  interpret  the  practices  of  the  polydaemonistic 
religion  of  the  Land  of  Canaan  in  the  light  of  ethical 
monotheistic  standards,  which  are,  of  course,  a  much  later 
development. 

Archaeological  work  at  Beth-Shan  (Beisan)  revealed 
in  the  first  three  seasons  of  excavation  eight  distinct 
periods  of  civilization,  reaching  back  to  the  reign  of 
Seti  I  (B.  C.  1313-1292),  and  since  the  work  of  those 

1    Albright,  W.  P.,  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  79, 

Oct.  1922,  p.  401,  403. 
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first  seasons  the  labors  of  Ttr,  Alan  Howe  and  others 
have  "been  very  rewarding.        Palestinian  archaeology, 
says  Stanley  Cook,  has  often  directly  illustrated 
ancient  Palestinian  thougiht  and  life,  smd  through 
archaeology  as  through  no  other  source  have  we  obtained 
much  information  concerning  the  ancient  cults,  founda- 
tion rites  and  sacrifices,  false  weights  and  measures, 
and  many  other  things  having  to  do  with  the  religion 
and  life.      Caution,  continues  Cook,  is  always  necessary, 
but  when  the  evidence  of  archaeology  is  combined  with 
other  sources  of  information,  "we  gain  some  very  vivid 
glimpses  of  religious  belief  and  custom,  of  which  the 
Old  Testament  preserves  only  fragments,  hints,  and 
aspects. 

A  cave  revealing  pottery  dating  not  later  than  B.  C. 
2000,  and  the  unearthing  of  remains  of  Pre- Israeli tic 
buildings,  illustrate  the  fact  that  long  before  the  time 
of  David,  Jerusalem  must  have  been  an  important  city  with 
its  religious  traditions  and  its  sanctuary.^ 

The  result  of  archaeological  work  at  Beth-Shemesh 
reveals  that  the  Bronze  Age  inhabitants  of  that  place  were 
a  versatile,  civilized,  and  artistic  people,  already  be- 
ginning to  anticipate  the  styles  of  pottery  of  the  so- 
called  Iron  Age. 

Through  archaeology  we  learn  a  great  deal  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Eg3rpt  on  Palestine.       Work  at  Byblos  has  shown 

1  Cook,  S.A.,   in  Old  Testament  "Assays,  p.  100,  101. 

2  Cook,  S.A.,   in  ExpositoryTimes,  Vol.  37,  1925, p. 488. 
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that  in  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  and  even  much  earlier,  there 
were  close  relations  "between  Byblos  and  Egypt.  Other 
excavations  have  given  evidence  of  Egyptian  domination 
at  certain  periods  and  places.  So,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  Palestinian  archaeology  did  not  begin  until 
1890,  and  despite  difficulties  of  interpretation  or  of 
determining  a  satisfactory  working  chronology,  the  im- 
portance of  archaeology  has  continued  to  increase. 

Doctor  W.  P.  Albright,  in  a  lecture  which  he  deliver- 
ed before  the  students  of  Boston  University  School  of 
Theology  on  December  15,  1926,  on  the  subject  of  Archaeol- 
ogy, said  that  even  up  to  the  time  of  the  World  War  the 
chronologies  of  archaeologists  differed  by  more  than  a 
thousand  years,  and  only  since  the  war  had  these  differ- 
ences been  adjusted. 

Doctor  Hugo  Gressmann,  also  speaking  to  the  students 
of  Boston  University  School  of  Theology,  on  March  17, 
1927,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  dealt  with  the 
subject  of  "The  Babylonian  and  Israelite  Religions  -  A  Com. 
parison,"    and  in  his  lecture  he  pointed  out  something  of 
the  value  of  archaeology  and  how  it  would  in  the  future 
throw  much  light  on  the  religions  of  the  ancient  world. 

Peritz,  the  historian,  writing  in  1915,  since  which 
time  much  of  importance  has  been  revealed  by  archaeologi- 
cal work,  says  of  the  archaeological  results: 

"It  is  true  that  much  of  the  material  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  too  fresh  and  undigested 
to  make  the  conclusions  based  upon  it  completely 
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acceptable  to  scholars.      But  the  material  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  one  discovery  aids  another. 
In  many  cases  vagueness  and  uncertainty  have  given 
way  to  certainty;  and,  in  addition  to  adding  new 
life  and  interest,  bi"blical  archaeology  has  proven 
to  be  a  helpful  handmaid  to  the  study  of  Old  Testa- 
ment history."! 


And  Doctor  Barton  says  in  the  preface  to  his  splen- 
did volume  entitled  "Archaeology  and  the  Bible"  (fifth 
edition),  that  during  the  past  century  our  whole  con- 
ception of  history  has  been  revolutionized  by  the  ex- 
plorer and  excavator  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Archaeology,  therefore,  has  great  value  for  us  in 
our  study  of  the  land  of  Canaan  and  its  religion,  though 
we  must  remember  always  that  caution  and  restraint  are 
necessary  as  we  seek  to  interpret  that  which  the  work  of 
the  archaeologist  places  before  us. 


1    Peritz,  I.J. ,  Old  Testament  History,  p.  30. 


BACKGROUND  :  CANAAN,  THE  LAND 
AND  ITS  PEOPLES 

Boundaries 

The  ideal  boundaries  of  the  land  of  Canaan  are, 
according  to  Peritz,  as  follows  :  The   'entrance  of 
Hamath'  on  the  north;  the  'River  of  Egypt'  on  the 
south;  the  Great  Sea  on  the  west;  and  the  Desert  on 
the  east  (Genesis  15:18;  Num.  34:1-12),  These 
boundaries,  continues  Peritz,  would  make  Canaan  include 
Syria  as  far  north  as  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  east 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  south  to  Kadesh,  —  a  territory 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long  and  one  hundred  broad. 1 

Primitive  Inhabitants 

At  a  very  early  time  this  land  must  have  been  in- 
habited by  man.    Rudely  chipped  instruments  belonging  to 
the  Paleolithic  era  are  numerous  on  the  maritime  plain, 
on  the  mountain  tops  of  Judaea,  on  the  1.1'oab  uplands,  and 
in  the  caves  of  Phoenicia.'-    If  we  accept  Blanckenhorn 's 
date  of  B.  C.  10,000  as  the  dividing  line  between  the 
Paleolithic  (old)  and  Neolithic  (new)  stone  ages  in 
Palestine,  we  thus  place  pre-historic  man's  first  appear- 
ance in  the  land  at  a  very  remote  time . 

We  know  but  little  concerning  the  inhabitants  of  the 

1  Peritz,  I.J. ,  Old  Testament  History,  p.  32. 

2  Macalister,  H.A.S.,  History  of  Civilization  in 

Palestine,  p.  8. 
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land  iDefore  the  coming  of  the  Amorites,  the  first  of 
the  Semites  to  enter,  who  came  into  the  land  "between 
B.  C.  3000  and  2500.      The  early  Pre-Semitic  inhabi- 
tants, as  indicated  by  excavations  at  Gezer  and  Tasinach, 
were  closely  allied  with  the  European  Celto-Libyans, 
and  were  a  crude,  primitive  people,  dwelling  in  caves. 
That  the  numerous  caves  at  Gezer  were  the  first  abodes 
of  man  at  that  place  is  proved,  says  Macalister,  by 
the  primitive  character  of  the  deposits  found  in  them, 
and  by  the  fact  that  these  ancient  caves  had  become 
sealed  by  accumulations  of  later  times  which  closed 
the  entrances.-^    The  civilization,  culture  and  religion 
of  these  early  inhabitants  were  of  course  very  crude  and 
primitive,  as  we  shall  see  under  a  subsequent  heading. 

Migrations  :  The  coming  of  the 
Amorites  and  other  peoples  into 
the  Land  of  Canaan. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  the  early  migra- 
tions which  took  place  in  the  near-east  regions  in 
early  historic  times.    Among  these  reasons  are  :  lack 
of  sufficient  pasture  for  the  flocks,  over-population, 
and  wanderlust.      One  or  more  of  these  reasons  may  have 
played  a  part  in  bringing  the  different  peoples  into 
Canaan.      We  know  that  between  B.  C.  3000  and  2500  the 
Amorites  came  into  Canaan,  having  come  originally, 
perhaps,  from  southern  Arabia.      It  is  from  Babylonian 

1    Macalister,  R.A.S.,  The  Excavation  of  Gezer, 

Vol.   I,  p. 70. 
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records  that  we  olDtain  first  facts  at  this  point.  Some 
business  records  which  archaeological  work  has  brought 
to  light  reveal  such  names  as  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joseph. 
This  is  particularly  interesting  when  we  note  that  the 
Amorites  were  the  first  Semites  to  come  into  the  lajid  of 
Canaan.      It  was  in  Babylonia  that  the  Amorites  set  up 
the  first  dynasty,  and  they  were  destined  to  become  an 
important  link  in  connecting  the  East  with  the  West. 
Babylonian  culture  must  have  been  important,  too,  as  an 
influence  in  the  culture  of  the  Amorites.      This  Amorite 
migration  into  the  land  of  Canaan  is  sometimes  called 
the  "Canaanite"  migration,  although  it  appears  from  extra- 
biblical  sources  that  the  Amorites  and  Canaanites  repre- 
sent two  separate  strains  of  people,  the  former  living  in 
the  land  before  the  coming  of  the  Canaanites  proper. 

One  of  the  best  pictures  of  life  in  Cajiaan  shortly 
after  B.  C.  2000  is  seen  in  the  "Tale  of  Sinuhe,"  which 
tells  us  that  each  tribe  was  a  law  unto  itself,  and  that 
the  land  was  a  choice  one,  yielding  fruits,  etc. 

Another  important  stream  of  migration  is  seen  in 
the  movement  of  the  Hittites,  a  ITon-Semitic  race  coming, 
perhaps,  from  north-west  Mesopotamia.      These  peoples, 
coming  down  the  Euphrates  about  B.  C.  1926,  raided 
Babylon.      We  freciuently  hear  of  them  from  B.  C.  1600- 
1500  on,  especially  in  references  coming  from  the  old 
Hittite  capital.      We  find  them  with  an  established 
empire  at  such  places  as  Carcheraish  and  Hamath.  The 
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Hittite  influence  in  Oriental  culture  is  greater  than  has 
been  supposed,  and  especially  to  he  noted  is  the  Hittite 
influence  flowing  in  upon  the  developing  Israelites. 

It  is  perhaps  probable,  or  at  least  possible,  that 
it  was  in  connection  with  this  Hittite  invasion  that  the 
Canaanites  first  came  into  Palestine.      Barton  says  that 
about  B.  C.  1800  there  occurred  a  great  migration  which 
disturbed  all  western  Asia.      The  Kassites  moved  into 
Babylonia  and,  upon  conquering  it,  set  up  a  dynasty 
which  reigned  for  nearly  600  years.        It  is  customary 
to  assume  that  it  was  in  connection  with  this  and  coinci- 
dent migratory  movements  that  the  Canaanites  came  into 
Palestine.      This,  continues  Barton,  cannot  be  proved, 
but  such  evidence  as  we  have  points  in  this  direction.! 
These  Canaanites  were  Semitic  hordes  who  entered  Pales- 
tine and,  according  to  some  historians,  drove  back  the 
Amorites  (who  were  also  Semites)  into  the  highlands  of 
Phoenicia.      Other  writers  think  this  is  unlikely,  and 
incline  to  the  view  that  subjugation  and  absorption  were 
more  important  in  the  whole  movement.      At  any  rate,  the 
Canaanites  came  in,  and  it  was  through  these  invaders 
that  "Canaan"  became  a  name  for  the  land.      The  name 
first  appears  in  the  Tell-el-Amarna  tablets  as  "ki-na- 
ah-ni,"    and  the  vicinity  of  Phoenicia  is  indicated. 
The  name  also  appears  elsewhere  as  "ka-na-*a." 

After  the  coming  of  the  Canaanites,  says  Doctor 
Barton,  "our  information  concerning  the  history  of  Pales- 

1  Barton,  (r.A.,  Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  ed.5,  p. 125. 
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tine  fails  us  for  nearly  three  hundred  years.      All  that 
we  know  of  the  history  of  the  country  is  what  can  "be  in- 
ferred from  the  accumulated  debris  of  the  *  second 
Semitic*  strata  of  the  different  mounds  that  have  been 
excavated."!      It  is  not  until  well  into  the  period  of 
Egyptian  domination  in  Palestine,  during  the  reign  of 
Thuthmose  III  that  we  again  have  detailed  information. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  this  ruler  (c.  B.C.1501), 
the  country,  says  Doctor  Barton,  "was  dotted  with  petty 
kingdoms;  before  its  close  he  had  so  thoroughly  amalga- 
mated it  with  Egypt  that  it  remained  an  integral  part  of 
the  Egyptian  dominion  for  a  hundred  years, "^    The  signif- 
icance of  the  Egyptian  influence  is  becoming  better  known 
through  archaeology,  and  under  a  subsequent  heading  we 
shall  deal  at  more  length  with  this  topic. 

There  were,  of  course,  other  peoples  who  had  a  part 
in  determinin-^  ttie  civilization,  culture  and  religion  of 
Canaan,  and  if  in  this  chapter  we  were  doing  more  than 
giving  a  background  in  brief  outline,  we  should  have  to 
deal  with  the  Aramaeans,  the  Mitannians,  the  Hyksos,  and 
others.      In  general,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
the  religion  of  Canaan,  we  may,  I  think,  accept  Wood's 
division  of  historic  periods  in  Canaan  as  follows: 

The  Pre-Semitic  Period,  before  B.  C.  2500 
The  Amorite  Period,  B.  C.  2500  to  1800 
The  Canaanite  Period,  B.C.  1800  to  1200.3 

1  Barton,  G.A. ,  Archaeology  and  the  Bible, ed. 5,  p. 125. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  126. 

3  V/ood,  W.C.,  The  Religion  of  Canaan,  p.  5,  14,  129. 
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The  early  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Canaan  were,  as 
we  have  seen,  very  crude  and  primitive.      But  with  the 
passing  of  time  and  with  the  coming  of  the  various  peoples 
into  the  land,  one  should  expect  great  advances  in  culture 
and  civilization  and  religion.      And  such  information  as  we 
have  justifies  our  expectation  at  this  point.     Long  before 
the  coming  of  the  Hebrews  into  Palestine,  the  Canaanites 
were  a  people  of  significance,  and  hundreds  of  years  of 
civilized  life  enabled  them  to  have  at  the  time  of  the 
coming  of  the  Hebrews  a  culture  of  no  mean  character.  They 
had  long  been  a  settled,  agricultural  people,  thus  making 
possible  advances  that  could  not  be  made  among  nomads. 

In  view  of  the  archaeological  discoveries  at  Beth- 
Shemesh,  Wc,  Elihu  Grant  says: 

"The  Canaanites,  as  one  designates  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Bronze  Ages,  at  least,  were  particu- 
larly versatile,  civilized,  artistic.     They  began 
to  anticipate  the  styles  of  pottery  of  the  so-called 
Iron  Age,  the  transition  being  gradual."! 

In  another  article  the  same  author  tells  us  that 
"the  culture  of  the  Canaanites  was  high,  the  city  (of 
Beth-Shemesh)  well-to-do,  sensitive  to  the  East  Mediter- 
ranean  and  Egyptian  life  of  other  days."*^ 


1  Grant,  Elihu,  Bulletin  No.  31,  American  Society  of 

Oriental  Research,  Oct.  1928,  p.  15. 

2  Grant,  Elihu,  in  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly 

Statement,  Oct.  1928,  p.  181. 


Ill 

FOREIGET  nrPLUElTCES 


In  order  that  we  may  better  understand  the  culture 
and  civilization,  and  particularly  the  religion  of  the 
people  of  Canaan,  it  will  "be  wise  at  this  point  to  make 
a  "brief  study  of  some  of  the  more  significant  foreign 
influences  which  were  present  or  even  dominant  in  some 
places  at  one  time  or  another.      Situated  as  it  was,  the 
lajid  of  Canaan  could  not  live  unto  itself.      On  one  side 
lay  the  great  Tigris-Euphrates  region,  and  on  the  other 
was  the  ancient  and  important  land  of  Egypt.  Canaan 
occupied,  therefore,  a  "buffer  position  and  could  not 
escape  the  notice  of  these  greater  powers.  Furthermore, 
a  route  of  communication  "between  these  two  great  regions 
passed  from  Egypt  through  the  maritime  plains  into  Syria 
and  the  Euphrates  region.      This  route  appears  to  have 
"been  the  one  followed  "by  military  expeditions  as  early 
as  Babylonian  times.      This  and  other  routes  of  travel 
made  the  land  of  Canaan  what  Peritz  has  called  "the  high- 
way of  the  nations." 

A  good  illustration  of  the  presence  of  various  in- 
fluences in  Canaan  is  seen  in  an  instance  pointed  out 
"by  Stanley  Cook  when  he  refers  to  a  scimitar  from  a 
Gezer  tomb  which  resembles  one  held  by  a  priest  in  a 
sacrificial  scene  portrayed  on  a  seal,  also  from  Gezer. 
We  may  suppose,  says  he,  that  we  have  here  represented 
a  familiar  Palestinian  ceremony.      As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  the  same  type  of  weapon  is  found  in  Assyria  and 

(12) 
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in  Egypt  in  the  ITineteenth  Dynasty  period,  thus  making 
it  impossible  to  regard  the  sacrificial  scene  on  the 
Gezer  seal  as  being  distinctively  Palestinian.! 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  diverse  influences;     the  modern  question  be- 
comes one  of  extent  of  the  influence  of  any  given 
people.      And  when  we  try  to  reconstruct  the  religion 
of  Cajiaan  it  becomes  a  matter  of  seeking  to  determine 
just  how  far  that  religion  was  distinctive  and  how  much 
was  due  to  syncretism.      We  have  seen  that  the  culture 
and  civilization  of  the  land  became  very  mixed,  and 
yearly  archaeology  is  adding  proof  that  religious  syn- 
cretism also  was  pronounced. 

The  supremacy  of  Babylonian  political  influence, 
which  came  to  an  end  about  "B.  C.  1761  with  the  Hittite 
and  Kassite  invasion  of  Babylon,  had  its  political, 
cultural  and  religious  effects  upon  Canaan.      The  emer- 
gence of  the  Hittite  and  Kassite  powers  likewise  affected 
the  land  of  Canaan.      And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
religion  of  ancient  Egypt  and  that  of  Canaan  influenced 
one  another.        It  is  not  a  question,  therefore,  of  the 
actual  presence  of  other  influences  in  Canaan,  but 
rather  a  question  of  extent  or  degree  of  these  influences. 

The  recent  discovery  of  Canaanite  temples  reveals 
something  of  Babylonian  influence  in  Canaan  at  an  early 
date.      Stanley  Cook  points  out  that  Palestine  used  the 


1    Cook,  S.A.,  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p. 110. 
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script  and  language  of  Batylonia,  which  suggests  that 
the  land  also  shared  other  features  of  its  culture. 
Babylonian  mythological  texts,  which  had  been  studied 
or  used  for  reading  exercises  in  Egypt,  were  found 
among  the  Amarna  tablets.      Continuing  this  thought, 
Cook  says: 

"It  is  inconceivable  that  Palestinian 
speculation  did  not  turn  to  the  mysteries  of 
life  and  death,  or  that  a  people  should  ac- 
knowledge Nergal,  or  any  other  deity,  without 
some  formal  beliefs.      May  we  assume,  therefore, 
that  Palestinian  thought  was  pre-eminently 
Babylonian. 


Inscribed  Babylonian  boundary  stones  of  the  period 
which  we  are  studying,  bear  sjnnbols  analogous  to  those 
revealed  by  archaeological  excavation  at  Taanach,  Gezer, 
Megiddo,  and  elsewhere  in  Canaan.      These  arehaeo logical 
discoveries,  with  all  their  Babylonian  associations, 
says  Stanley  Cook,  may  in  some  cases  have  been  brought 
in  or  copied  from  foreign  originals,  and  the  scenes  could 
have  been  without  meaning,  or  even  subject  to  a  different 
interpretation,      A  new  phase  of  the  problem  arises, 
however,  if  we  make  it  a  rule  to  regard  all  foreign  ob- 
jects as  contrary  to  the  ideas  of  the  land  in  which  they 
are  found.      In  this  connection,  continues  Cook: 


"Religion  found  its  expression  in  art;  art 
was  the  ally  of  idolatry,  and  the  later  uncom- 
promising attitude  of  Judaism  towards  display  of 
artistic  meaning  implies  that  the  current  symbol- 
ism, etc.,  reflected  intelligible  religious  con- 
ceptions.     But  it  does  not  follow  that  these  con- 
ceptions were  everywhere  identical. "^ 


1  Cook,  S.A,,  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p. 106, 107. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  109,  110. 
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Mr,  Howe  reported  a  few  months  ago  an  interesting 
discovery  at  Beth-Shan,  consisting  of  a  beautiful 
"basalt  panel  showing  the  figures  of  lions  and  dogs. 
The  lion,  he  says,  "shows  Mitannian  and  classic  Assyro- 
Babylonian  influences,  and  evidently  represents  Nergal, 
the  god  of  plague  and  death. Mr,  Rowe  believes 
that  this  panel  must  have  been  set  in  the  door  of  the 
temple,  and  that  the  dog  thus  guarded  the  entrance 
against  the  lion,  who  brought  death  and  destruction. 
The  lower  register  of  the  panel  shows  the  dog  attacking 
the  lion  and  driving  him  away  from  the  temple.     It  was 
at  Beth-Shan,  too,  that  the  stele  of  Mekal  was  found, 
and  the  upper  register  of  the  stele  represents  the  god 
Mekal  wearing  a  conical  helmet  which  is  Babylonian  in 
appearance . 

There  is  considerable  evidence  that  the  cult  of 
Astarte  was  a  popular  one  in  Palestine  during  the 
Canaanite  period.        Astarte  seems  to  he.ve  been  a 
Phoenician  goddess,  but  her  prototype,  says  Handcock, 
was  Ishtar,  who  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
Assyrian  pantheon. 

The  writer  does  not  know  that  Palestinian  thought 
was  pre-eminently  Babylonian,  as  has  been  said,  but  on 
the  other  hand  he  does  not  think  that  in  view  of  the 
archaeological  work  of  the  past  two  decades  we  can 
agree  with  Professor  Sayce,  who  was  quoted  several 

1    Rowe,  Alan,   in  Palestine  i^xpl oration  T^ind  Quar- 
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years  ago  as  of  the  opinion  that  "the  more  strictly 
archaeological  evidence  of  Bahylonian  influence  upon 
Canaan  is  extraordinarily  scanty. The  two  or 
three  decades  just  hrou^t  to  a  close  have  heen  very 
fruitful  ones,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  Babylonian 
influence,  both  direct  and  indirect,  but  to  all  phases 
of  our  subject.      We  now  know,  for  example,  that  the 
Amorites,  who  invaded  Babylonia  and  were  largely  in- 
fluenced by  Babylonian  culture,  became  sufficiently 
important  in  the  land  of  Canaan  to  cause  historians  to 
name  an  era  after  them,  and  we  may  well  suppose  that 
something  of  Babylonian  culture  and  civilization  and 
religion  may  have  reached  Canaan  through  their  coming. 
We  will  remember,  too,  that  the  Hittites  also  came  by 
way  of  Babylonia. 

Hittite  Influence 

The  Hittites,  a  Non-Semitic  people,  coming  perhaps 
from  north-west  Mesopotamia,  moved  down  the  Euphrates 
valley  about  the  year  B.  C.  1926.        lie  have  more  fre- 
quent glimpses  of  these  people  in  old  records  since 
about  B.  C.  1500.      They  invaded  Babylon  about  B.  C. 
1761,  thus  bringing  to  an  end  Babylonian  political 
influence  in  Canaan.        Some  authors  place  this  date 
nearer  B,  C.  1700,  but  many  dates  in  this  early  period 
must  be  only  approximate.      There  is  evidence  that  the 
Hittite  empire  had  its  influence  in  the  worship  of 
Canaan.       "Both  Palestine  and  Syria,"  says  Stanley  Cook, 

1    Cook,  S.A.,  The  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine , p. 112, 
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"when  not  controlled  "by  Egypt,  were  influenced  by  the 
northern  power  of  Mitanni  and  "by  the  Hittites,  who  pre- 
serve distinctive  features  of  their  own."l 

Alan  Rowe  tells  us  that  the  excavation  of  a  Beth- 
Shan  temple  shows  that  at  the  time  the  building  was 
erected  there  were  two  strong  foreign  influences  present 
at  Beth-Shan,  one  of  which  was  the  Syro-Hittite ,  repre- 
sented by  the  cylinder  seals  and  the  Hittite  axe-head. ^ 
We  also  know  that  toward  the  close  of  the  Egyptian 
period  in  Palestine  the  Hittites  were  likewise  a  waning 
force,  making  way  for  a  new  power,  the  Philistines. 

Egyptian  Influence 

Another  influence,  and  one  far  more  important,  no 
doubt,  than  has  long  been  supposed,  is  the  Egyptian. 
We  cannot  be  certain  as  to  when  this  influence  began, 
and  we  have  not  yet  got  very  far  in  determining  its 
extent,  but  we  find  many  evidences  of  its  presence. 
Reporting  on  the  results  of  archaeological  work  done 
by  the  French  at  Byblos,  Stanley  Cook  says  that  from 
the  few  tombs  discovered  at  that  point  we  find  indica- 
tions that  in  the  Twelfth  Dynasty  (perhaps  B.C.  2100), 
and  even  before,  there  was  close  connection  between 
Byblos  and  Egypt,  smd  that  'the  lady  (Baalath)  of 
Gebal ♦    was  associated  with  Hathor  and  Isis  in  ancient 

1  Cook,  S.  A.,  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine, 

—  ^r"iTr,~n^: 

2  Rowe,  Alan,  in  Museum  Journal ,  Vol,  18, 
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Byblos  and  was  familiar  in  Egypt  itself. 1 

And  again,  the  same  writer  elsewhere  says: 


"Even  before  the  Hyksos  period  women  named 
themselves  after  the  Baalath  of  Eyblos  whom  they 
identified  with  Hathor  and  evidently  regarded  as 
an  appropriate  patroness.      The  connection  "between 
Egypt  and  the  port  of  Lebanon  may  have  been  excep- 
tionally close,  but  there  were  Egyptian  settle- 
ments at  Gfezer,  Megiddo,  and  the  north  at  an 
equally  early  age. "2 


Professor  Grrant,  having  in  mind  work  done  very 
recently  at  Beth-Shemesh,  refers  to  the  high  order  of 
the  culture  of  this  city  and  says  that  it  was  "sensi- 
tive to  the  East  Mediterranean  and  Egyptian  life  of 
other  days.''-^ 

We  know  that  between  the  Amorite  period  and  the 
Canaanite  period  proper,  we  have  the  conquest  of 
Palestine  by  the  Egyptians.      Dates  are  uncertain  but 
scholars  generally  assume  that  the  people  who  came  to 
be  designated  as  the  Canaanites  came  into  the  land 
about  B.  C.  1800.      Through  the  Canaanite  period 
(B.  C.  1800  to  1200)  we  have  both  the  Canaanite  and 
the  Egyptian  elements  with  which  to  deal.    And  to  make 
the  problem  more  difficult,  history  fails  us  for  about 
300  years  between  B.  C.  1800  and  1500.        Thus  archaeo 
logical  revelations  from  the  Second  Semitic  strata  at 
various  points  become  very  importajit  for  us,  for  it  is 


1  Cook,  S.  A.,   in  Expository  Times,  Vol.  37, 

1925,  p.  488. 

2  Cook,  S.A.,  Heligion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p. 75, 76. 

3  Grant,  Elihu,  in  Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quar- 
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not  until  the  reign  of  Thotmes  III  (B.  C.  1501-1447) 
that  we  again  have  detailed  inf orniation .     The  Egyptian 
period  in  Canaan  may  be  said  to  have  begun  with  the 
expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  from  Egypt  about  B.  C.  1580, 
and  surely  from  the  time  of  Thotmes  (Thuthraose)  III, or 
B.  C.  1500  on,  we  have  an  :^gyptian  influence  which  is 
very  strong.    Between  B.  C.  1478  and  1447,  Thotmes  III 
made  as  many  as  seventeen  expeditions  into  Palestine, 
Phoenicia  and  Syria.     "At  the  beginning  of  his  reign," 
says  Doctor  Barton,  "this  country  was  dotted  with  petty 
kingdoms;  before  its  close  he  had  so  thoroughly  amalga- 
mated it  with  Egypt  that  it  remained  an  integral  part 
of  the  Egyptian  dominion  for  a  hundred  years."! 

Prom  the  Tell-el-Araarna  letters  we  get  another 
glimpse  of  Palestine  about  a  century  after  the  death 
of  Thotmes  III,  and  we  learn  from  this  source  that  all 
is  not  going  well  with  Egyptian  domination.      At  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II  (B.  C.  1292), 
Palestine  was  subject  to  Egypt,  but  Rameses  III  had  to 
contend  with  invading  hordes  of  Philistines,  Sicilians, 
and  others;  and  after  his  reign  the  once  powerful 
Egyptian  empire  became  too  weak  to  interfere  in  Pales- 
tinian affairs. 

Our  latest  source  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
influence  of  Egypt,  says  Stanley  Cook,  is  the  Egyptian 
account  of  the  visit  of  V^enamon,  who  came  to  Byblos  as 

1  Barton,  G.A. ,  Archaeology  and  the  Bible,  ed.5,  p. 126. 
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commissioner  of  the  high  priest  of  Amon-Re,  King  of 
Gods,  to  obtain  cedar-wood  for  a  new  temple-ship  or 
sacred  barge.      This  visit  of  Wenamon  seems  to  have 
"been  made  about  B.  C.  1100.      It  is  significant  in  our 
present  study  to  note  that  Wenamon  brought  with  him  a 
statue  of  the  god  Amon,  and  that  he  speaJcs  very  definite- 
ly concerning  the  influence  of  his  god  when  he  says  that 
the  fathers  of  the  king  of  Eyblos  "have  sacrificed  to 
Amon  all  their  days,"  and  that  "there  is  no  vessel  on 
the  river  that  does  not  belong  to  Amon,  for  the  sea  is 
his,  and  to  him  belongs  Lebanon. 

This  is  the  same  god  to  whom  Thuthmose  III  had 
dedicated  three  cities  in  the  Lebanon  district;  to 
■whom  Seti  I  offered  libation,  as  is  shown  by  a  stele, 
of  pure  Egyptian  workmanship,  unearthed  in  Bashan; 
the  same  to  whom  Raineses  II  set  up  a  statue;  and  in 
whose  honor  Rameses  III  set  apart  cities  and  built 
strongholds,    \7hatever  may  have  been  the  true  course 
of  Egypt's  political  influence  in  Palestine,  it  is 
important  for  us  to  make  note  of  such  references  as 
these  in  our  study  of  religious  influences. 

Petrie,  working  on  Hount  Sariat  in  the  Sinai  re- 
gion, discovered  in  1905,  near  the  ancient  mines  oppo- 
site the  temple  of  Hathor,  certain  inscriptions,  the 
meaning  of  v^hich  is  not  clear.      Bertholet,  the  historian, 
reminds  us  that  the  Canaanite  alphabet  had  the  Egyptian 

1  Bertholet, A. ,  History  of  Hebrew  Civilization,  p. 85 
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script  both  for  prototype  and  pattern,  and  that  the 
Sinai  inscriptions  show  an  intermediate  stage  "between 
Egyptian  and  Canaanite  script.      And  Sethe  thihks  that 
this  Canaanite  alphabet  was  brought  to  Palestine  by 
the  Hyksos  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 1 

A  stele  of  Seti  I,  discovered  at  Beth-Shan  in 
1921  or  1922,  gives  several  tribal  names  that  may  be 
identified.      Other  important  Egyptian  objects  have 
been  discovered  at  Beth-Shan,  a,mong  them  being  a  ser- 
pentine cylinder  seal,  inscribed  with  the  cartouche 
of  Rameses  II.      And  it  was  at  Megiddo,  if  the  writer 
remembers  correctly,  that  there  was  found  a  fragment 
of  a  monument  of  the  invading  Pharaoh  Shishak. 

Of ford  says  that  the  relations  between  Palestine 
and  Egypt  were  so  intimate  that  hieroglyphic  texts 
mention  Syrian  Iffigdols  (watch  towers),  where  it  was 
customary  for  troops  to  halt.      He  further  points  out 
that  the  word  itself  is  Semitic,  having  been  adopted 
into  the  Egyptian  vocabulary,  and  that  Egyptian  Mig- 
dols  existed  in  the  Pre-Mosaic  period,  as  an  Amarna 
tablet  shows.        Two  Syrian  towns  named  Migdol  also 
occur  in  two  other  Amaxna  tablets.^ 

A  few  cities  of  Palestine  no  doubt  had  an  Egyptian 
palace.      At  least,  says  Bertholet,  "there  is  evidence 
of  one  such  palace  in  the  Syrian  port  of  Simyra." 

With  the  presence  of  Egyptian  power  in  Palestine 

1  Bertholet,  A.,  History  of  Hebrew  Civilization, p. 95, 96. 
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one  should  naturally  expect  to  find  also  the  Egyptian 
religion  with  its  gods.      And,  as  the  excavations 
reveal,  these  gods  did  make  their  entry  into  the  land, 
Osiris,  Ptah,  Amon,  and  others  v/ere  present,  and 
traces  of  their  worship  are  unmistakable.    Where  there 
are  Egyptian  gods  to  be  worshipped,  one  should  also  ex- 
pect to  find  Egyptian  temples,  and  here  again  we  discov- 
er that  which  we  expected,  as  the  work  of  Alan  Rowe,  at 
Beth- Shan,  makes  clear. 

The  excavation  work  at  Beth- Shan,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Rowe,  has  been  particularly  fruitful  in  the 
matter  of  revealing  Egyptian  influence  at  that  place. 
There  have  been  uncovered  two  temples  belonging  to  the 
period  of  Seti  I,  and  two  in  the  period  of  Rameses  II. 
At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Saul  in  B.  C.  1020,  the 
Philistines  were  in  possession  of  Beth-Shan,  and  they 
were  worshipping  in  the  two  temples  erected  by  the 
Egyptians  under  Rameses  II.      Interesting  biblical  ref- 
erences are  given  in  I  Chron.  10:10  and  I  Sam.  31:10, 
and  Mr,  Rowe  says: 

"The  combined  evidence,  both  literary  and 
archaeological,  certainly  shows  that,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  building  called  'temple  of  Dagon' 
was  the  southern  temple  of  Rameses  II,  and  that 
the  building  called  'house  of  Ashtaroth'  in  the 
one  place  and  'house  of  their  gods'  in  the  other, 
was  the  old  northern  temple  of  the  king."i 

That  the  northern  temple  dates  in  the  nineteenth 

1    Rowe,  Alan,  in  ITuseum  Journal,  Sept,  1926, 
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Dynasty  is  certain,  for  its  floor  level  is  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  floor  level  of  the  rooms  in  which 
were  found  monuments  of  Seti  I  and  Rameses  II.  On 
one  of  these  floors  was  found  "a  valuable  serpentine 
cylinder  seal,  inscribed  with  the  cartouche  of  Jameses 
II,  who  reigned  from  B.  C,  1292  to  1225.        This  seal 
shows  the  figure  of  Rameses  wearing  the  battle  helmet, 
and  shooting  an  arrow  at  his  Semitic  enemies. 

Underneath  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty  temple  was 
found  another  temple,  and  Mr.  "Rowe  reported  at  the 
time  of  discovery  that  it  might  be  one  erected  by 
Thotmes  III  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynasty,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  his  scarab  was  found  in  debris  from  a  little 
lower  level.      In  Byblos,  too,  there  was  an  Egyptian 
temple.      And  with  regard  to  an  Egjrptian  temple  at 
Gezer,  and  evidence  from  an  inscription  that  there  was 
such  a  temple  in  that  city,  Bertholet  says:  "This  is 
merely  the  outward  expression  of  the  fact  that  the  gods 
of  the  conquerors  followed  them  into  the  conquered  coun- 
try and  that,  as  the  excavations  show,  Egyptian  gods  now 
made  their  entry  into  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Among  the  important  Egyptian  objects  found  at  Beth- 
Shan  was  a  Nineteenth  Dynasty  stele  or  monument  showing 
an  individual  in  a  kneeling  position  with  his  hands  lift 
ed  in  adoration,  while  the  accompanying  texts  refer  to 
some  Egyptian  gods,  including  the  sun-god  Ra.^ 

1  Rowe,  Alan,  in  Museum  Journal,  Vol.  16,  December 
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Writing  of  the  numerous  plaques  and  figurines 
and  other  olDjects  of  gods  which  have  been  unearthed 
in  Palestine,  Handcock  says  that  the  gods  represented 
are  mostly  Egyptian,  Bes  or  Ptah  being  perhaps  the 
ones  most  often  found.      numerous  items  portraying 
the  Egyptian  type  of  head-dress  have  been  discovered. 
Alan  Rowe  found  in  the  Mekal  temple  courtyard  a  flat 
gold  pendant  on  which  there  is  incised  the  figure  of 
a  woman  who  is  nude  except  for  a  head-dress  of  Egyp- 
tian type.      From  the  fact  that  this  figure  bears  the 
was-sceptre  it  must  be  a  representation  of  the  goddess 
Ashtoreth,  whose  figure  has  often  been  found. 

Macallster,  in  an  article  dealing  with  a  remark- 
able group  of  cult-objects  from  the  Ophel  excavation, 
tells  us  of  a  plano-convex  plaque  of  limestone,  the 
convex  face  of  which  bears  a  head-dress  resembling 
those  which  distinguish  certain  of  the  Egyptian  deities, 
such  as  Hathor  or  Chnum.      The  design,  he  continues,  is 
clearly  founded  on  an  Egyptian  model;  but  as  clearly 
it  is  not  a  specimen  of  the  true  Egyptian  art,  being 
rather  a  composite  form  with  borrowings  from  Semitic 
and  Classical  sources. ^ 

The  fact  that  this  plaque  is  apparently  of  a  late 
date  rather  than  an  early  one,  would  seem  to  the  writer 
to  indicate  that  the  Egyptian  influence  was  more  signif- 
icant and  longer -lived  than  has  been  thought  by  many. 


1    Macalister,  H.A.S.,  in  Palestine  Exploration 

Fund  Quarterly  Statement,  July,  1924,  p. 137, 138. 
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A  second  specimen  bears  exactly  the  same  ensemble. 
Among  the  finds  at  ^zer  were  plaques  on  v^hich  appeared 
Egyptian  head-dresses.      A  Hathor-like  wig  which  one 
figure  bears  is  purely  Egyptian,  and  Macalister  refers 
to  this  as  a  "Hathor-Ashtoreth  plaque,"  as  the  figures 
of  Hathor  on  such  plaques  are  clearly  the  prototypes 
followed . 1 

Alan  Rowe  says  that  while  the  mazzebah,   in  accord- 
ance with  the  Canaanite  custom,  would  be  sufficient  for 
the  native  people  of  Beth-Shan  as  the  emblem  of  their 
deity,  "a  stele  or  statue  showing  the  deity  in  anthro- 
pomorphic or  other  form  was  necessary  to  the  Egyptians 
in  the  town,  who  could  hardly  visualize  a  god  other  than 
in  human,  animal,  or  other  shape. Whatever  deities 
of  their  own  the  Egyptian  mercenaries  in  Beth-Shan  may 
have  worshipped,  continues  lir.  Rowe,  the  presence  of  the 
sacred  TTilotic  amulets  and  figurines  shows  that  they 
probably  also  revered  some  of  the  gods  of  the  Pharaohs. 

"It  was  quite  an  easy  matter  for  them  to 
identify  with  Hathor  or  Isis  of  Egypt  (and  in- 
cidentally, with  Ashtoreth  of  Palestine)  their 
own  great  Mother  Goddess,  who  was  universally 
worshipped  over  the  whole  of  the  regions  of 
the  Aegean  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean. "3 

In  an  article  published  twenty  years  ago,  Stanley 
Cook  says  that  "we  may  infer  that  Egyptian  supremacy 

1  Macalister,  R.A.S.,  Excavation  of  gezer,  Vol.  II, 

 pTTll-416. 

2  Rowe,  Alan,  in  Palestine  Expl.  Vund  Quarterly 

Statement,  Apr.  1928,  p.  78,  79. 

3  Rowe,  Alan,   in  Huseum  Journal ,  Vol.  18,  March 

1927,  p.  41. 
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did  not  affect  the  religion  of  Canaan,  except  in  so 
far  as  it  involved  the  recognition  of  the  supremacy 
of  Amon-Re,  the   'great  god,'  and  of  the  king  of  Egypt, 
the  'good  god.'"      The  writer  of  this  thesis  must  not, 
of  course,  hold  any  "brief  for  :^gyptian  or  any  other 
influence  in  the  religion  of  Canaan,  "but  he  would  once 
more  point  out  that  much  archaeological  evidence  has 
been  brought  to  light  in  recent  years.      Fisher  directs 
our  attention  to  the  finding  of  dated  records  at  Beth- 
Shan  ^ich  prove  tliat  the  town  had  remained  in  Egjrptian 
hands  practically  from  B.  C.  1313  to  1167.1 

It  is  of  course  true  that  we  do  not  know  just  what 
the  Egyptian  gods  may  have  meant  to  the  natives  of  Pales- 
tine.     We  know  that  there  must  have  been  the  tendency 
to  identify  similar  gods,  as  is  indicated  by  plaques, 
figurines,  and  other  evidences.      And  that  many  of  the 
gods  were  similar  cannot  be  doubted.       We  learn  that 
at  times  it  was  the  policy  of  Egypt  to  take  the  children 
of  the  Palestinian  chief tans  to  Egypt  to  "educate"  them, 
and  even  if  these  children  were  only  political  hostages, 
we  still  have  here  another  form  of  contact  with  Egypt's 
religion,  which  we  must  preserve  for  consideration  as 
having  possible,   if  not  probable,   influence  in  some 
phases  of  religion.    We  can  thus  say  with  Alan  Rowe : 

"That  the  religion  of  Ancient  Egypt  and 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  influenced  one  another, 
particularly  from  the  t  ime  of  the  Eighteenth 

1    Eisher,  C.S.,  in  Ifuseum  Journal,  Vol.  14, 

December  1923,  p.  236. 
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Dynasty  onwards,  there  is,  of  course,  no 
doubt  whatever,  "but  to  what  extent  the  in- 
fluence reached  we  have  at  present  no  means 
of  ascertaining."! 

We  have  evidence  that  some  of  the  deities  of  the 
neighboring  Syria  were  worshipped  at  Beth-Shan  during 
the  time  of  Rameses  II.      Cretan  influence  at  Beth- 
Shan  is  shown  "by  the  presence  of  certain  cult-objects 
which  were  unknown  in  the  city  before  the  time  of  Seti 
I.    Alan  Rowe  tells  us  that  the  excavation  of  a  temple 
at  Beth- Shan  reveals  that  at  the  time  the  temple  was 
erected,  there  was  a  strong  foreign  influence  from  Cy- 
prus and  the  Aegean  regions,  as  is  illustrated  by  a 
sacred  Cretan  throne  and  table,  and  other  cult-objects. 

In  concluding  the  present  chapter  on  foreign  in- 
fluences in  Canaan,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  indicate  all  such  influences  which  were 
actually  or  probably  present.      Our  information  at 
this  time  is  too  meagre  to  enable  one  to  make  a  very 
full  study.      We  know  that  there  were  various  influen- 
ces present,  but  to  determine  the  extent  and  the  actual 
significance  of  these  influences  we  must  v/ait  for  the 
evidence  to  be  gleaned  from  the  work  of  the  future. 


1  Rowe,  Alan,   in  Palestine  Tlxploration  ^und  Quar- 

terly Statement,  Apr,  1928,  p . 99 . 

2  Rowe,  Alan,   in  Museum  Journal,  Vol.  18,  March 

1927,  p.  21. 
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SCm  DIFFICULTIES  IN  INTERPRET  AT  ION 


We  have  already  noted  the  coining  of  various  peo- 
ples into  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  we  will  rememter 
that  at  a  critical  time,  so  far  as  our  study  of  the 
religion  of  the  land  is  concerned,  our  records  fail 
us  for  three  centuries.    Thus  whatever  archaeological 
evidence  we  find  covering  certain  periods  will  "be  of 
great  importance  to  us. 

We  must  also  keep  in  mind  that  since  time  imme- 
morial the  land  which  we  are  studying  has  been  occu- 
pied by  one  people  or  another.      Culture  and  religion 
has  succeeded  culture  and  religion  through  unknown 
centuries.      We  shall  discover,  therefore,  both  that 
which  is  very  ancient  ajid  that  which  is  comparatively 
late,  and  it  is  our  task  to  interpret  as  best  we  can. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  many  difficulties  v/ill  be 
experienced  as  one  seeks  to  interpret  the  evidence 
which  the  work  of  the  archaeologist  places  before  us. 

While  they  are  not  to  be  dated  in  the  period  of 
the  Canaanites,  whose  religion  we  are  studying,  yet 
as  an  illustration  of  difficulty  in  interpretation  we 
may  here  refer  to  cupmarks  made  by  men  of  an  earlier 
period.     Concerning  these  markings,  Macalister  says: 

"One  of  the  most  extraordinary  charac- 
teristics of  early  man  in  Palestine  is  his 
fondness  for  making  cupmarks.      Every  hill 
bears  evidence  of  this  singular  custom,  and 
to  explain  it  baffles  all  the  ingenuity  of 
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the  anthropologist.      Hollows  for  votive 
offerings  -  recondite  emblems  of  religion  - 
star  maps  -  mortars  -  waterpots  -  stands 
for  waterpots  -  olive  presses  -  corn  grind- 
ers -  fullers'  vats  -  these  and  many  more  are 
the  explanations  that  have  heen  suggested, 
some  or  all  of  which  may  have  their  pl8.ce 
in  accounting  for  individual  examples,  but 
none  of  which  completely  covers  the  whole 
subject.      The  probability  is  that  there  is 
no  one  all-embracing  explanation,  but  that 
different  marks  and  groups  of  marks  were 
made  for  different  purposes,  and,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  at  widely  different  times."! 


Another  good  illustration  of  difficulty  in  inter- 
pretation is  seen  in  the  alignment  of  monoliths  at 
Gezer.      Some  have  been  inclined  to  attach  religious 
significance  to  these  stones,  but  the  excavator  tells 
us  that  in  their  present  position  these  stones,  origi- 
nally ten  in  number,  are  obviously  intended  merely  for 
building  purposes  and  have  no  essentially  religious 
function . 

Still  another  interesting  instance  in  connection 
with  interpreting  the  use  or  meaning  of  objects  is 
seen  in  the  astonishment  of  Honzevalle  upon  learning 
that  ¥jc,  W.  J.  Moulton  had  attributed  to  a  series  of 
objects,  apparently  found  in  Palestinian  tombs,  the 
sacred  character  of  Funerary  Pyxes,  which  are,  without 
exception,  says  Ronzevalle,  undoubtedly  ordinary  mir- 
rors, domestic  ornaments,  or,  in  other  cases,  nothing 
but  children's  toys.^ 

Many  of  the  little  figures  and  oddly-shaped 
objects  which  have  been  discovered  may  have  a  divine 


1  Macalister ,R.A.S. ,  Excavation  of  Gezer,   II, p. 153. 

2  Honzevalle, P.,  Palestine  "Fund  Quar . , Oct .1921.p.l72-174. 
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character  not  apparent  to  us;  some  of  them  may  be 
"household  gods"  of  one  kind  or  another;  others  may 
he  fetishes  or  charms  or  symbols.     One  must  not  too 
readily  assume  that  such  objects  belong  to  the  cult 
of  some  deity,  even  though  the  objects  are  clearly 
idols  of  a  kind.      Macalister  says  that  "in  conduct- 
ing an  excavation  as  that  of  Gezer  it  is  a  good  rule 
to  develop  a  bias  against  assigning  a  religious  pur- 
pose to  any  object  or  building. "1 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  determining 
that  which  has  religious  significance  and  that  which 
has  not,  we  also  have  the  problem  of  placing  objects 
of  religious  significance  in  the  civilization  and  the 
period  to  which  they  originally  belonged.     One  of  our 
very  best  guides  in  this  connection  is  the  observation 
of  strata,  but  even  this  aid  is  often  insufficient  for 
our  need.        It  is  sometimes  very  difficult,  or  even 
impossible,  when  dealing  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
Canaanite  period,  to  determine  what  is  actually  Canaan- 
ite  and  what  is  Israelite.      It  is  likewise  often  im- 
possible to  be  certain  of  that  which  is  early  Canaanite 
and  that  which  was  originally  a  part  of  the  Amorite  or 
some  other  culture  or  religion  which  was  present  in  the 
land  before  the  coming  of  the  Canaan  it es. 

And  finally,  as  if  the  "gods  of  interpretation" 
were  doing  their  utmost  to  make  interpretation  diffi- 

1  Macalister,R.A.S. ,  "Excavation  of  Gezer,  II,  p. 377. 
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cult,  we  have  the  problem  of  seeking  to  discover  just 
how  great  a  part  preceding  cultures  and  religions  have 
in  determining  the  nature  of  those  which  come  next  in 
order.        History  offers  comparatively  few  instances 
in  which  one  civilization  or  culture  or  religion  utter- 
ly overcomes  and  annihilates  another;  absorption  and 
adoption,  both  conscious  and  unconscious,  often  come  in 
for  serious  consideration.      And  this  is  especially 
true  in  connection  with  a  study  of  religion  in  Canaan. 


"If  in  the  (Jreek  age  it  was  found  that 
Adonis  and  Osiris  or  Astarte  of  Byblos  and 
Isis  resembled  each  other  so  closely  that  it 
was  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  which 
deity  was  being  celebrated,  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Baalath  of  Byblos  and  Hathor,  or 
between  Shamash  and  Amon-Re  could  have  been 
equally  embarrassing  in  our  period.     In  fact, 
as  Palestine  continues  to  be  brought  into 
line  with  other  lands,  the  task  of  determin- 
ing specific  external  influences  becomes  more 
intricate . 


In  view  of  the  many  phases  of  our  problem  it  will 
be  seen  at  once  that  the  explanation  or  interpretation 
of  objects  large  or  small,  is  both  significant  and 
difficult.      And  if  such  experts  as  are  some  of  our 
archaeologists  find  it  necessary  to  be  at  such  variance 
in  the  matter  of  interpretation,  the  task  of  the  layman 
as  he  delves  into  such  a  matter  will  not  be  easy. 

It  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  writer  thus  far  to 
lay  as  it  were  a  foundation  for  our  study  of  the  religion 
of  Canaan,  and  to  prepare  the  way  to  present  not  a 


1  Cook,  S.A,,  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p.  111. 
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religion  of  an  entirely  crude  and  low  order,  "but  one 
of  a  much  higher  order  and  more  complex  nature  than 
extra-archaeological  sources  heretofore  have  revealed. 
If  it  were  possihle  for  us  to  see  the  whole  picture, 
we  should  of  course  see  much  that  would  not  appeal  to 
us,  or  would  "be  even  repulsive,  but  there  were  also 
"better  elements  as  we  shall  see  in  subsequent  pages. 


V 


THE  RELIGION  OF  CAITAAIT  :   ITS  GS17ERA.L  CHARACTER 

We  know  but  little  concerning  the  religion  of 
early  man  in  Palestine.      A  cave  at  Gezer  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  sacrifice,  although  we  know 
nothing  of  the  rites  that  were  observed  here.  The 
inhabitants  in  early  times  were  cave-dwellers,  and 
likely  thought  of  their  gods  as  abiding  in  caves. 
Some  of  the  cupmarks,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  in  preceding  pages,  may  have  had  significance 
in  the  religion  of  early  times. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  Amorite  Period  (B.  C. 
2500-1800)  we  have  a  little  more  information.  The 
Amorites  were  the  first  of  the  Semites  to  come  into 
Canaan.      They  came,  we  will  remember,  by  way  of 
Babylonia,  and  were  themselves  largely  influenced  by 
Babylonian  culture.      And  being  so  influenced  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  brought  into  Pal- 
estine something  of  Babylonian  culture.      And  coming 
down  even  to  early  Hebrew  times,  says  Wood,  we  find 
that  the  Hebrew  sabbath  is  the  name  and  relic  of  the 
old  Babylonian  'day  of  rest  of  the  heart,'  and  like 
the  Babylonian  shabbatum,  it  was  not  lawful  to  perform 
certain  secular  acts.      Accordingly,  continues  Wood, 
"we  may  conclude  from  Babylonian  and  Hebrew  analogies 
that  the  Amorites  of  Palestine  had  a  shabbatum,  the 
sabbath,  which  was  observed  in  substantially  the  same 
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manner  in  which  we  find  it  oTDserved  "by  the  early  He- 
hrews . "1 

In  discussing  the  religion  of  this  period,  Wood 
tells  us  that  the  gods  were  divided  into  three  classes 
or  groups:  gods  of  nature,  gods  of  the  inner  conscious- 
ness, and  gods  of  the  events  of  life.     Offerings  and 
sacrifices  were  made  on  many  occasions.      The  sacrifice 
of  human  heings,  while  not  the  rule  perhaps,  was  not 
unknown.      Magic,  divination,  and  necromancy  had  a  place 
in  religious  expression.       Ideas  of  the  soul  were  prim- 
itive, hut  that  there  wa;s  a  "belief  in  some  sort  of  exist- 
ence after  death  is  certain.      Even  in  this  early  period 
religion  was  doubtless  more  complex  than  often  has  been 
supposed. 

The  Canaan ite  Period  (B.  C.  1800  to  1200),  which 
comes  next  in  order  after  the  .Ajnorite  Period,   is  a  high- 
ly interesting  one.      ^Jle  saw  in  an  earlier  chapter  that 
Palestine,  because  of  its  situation,  has  been  since 
early  times  the  scene  of  almost  continual  immigration 
and  conflict.      More  and  more  as  we  continue  archaeologi- 
cal research  we  are  finding  that  the  civilization  of 
Canaan  was  one  into  v/hich  many  streams  have  flowed.  One 
writer  has  compared  the  ancient  intermingling  which  took 
place  in  the  land  v;ith  a  great  modern  city  into  which 
have  been  poured  many  races  and  nationalities.      This  in- 
termingling furnished  abundant  reason  for  development 

1  Wood,  W.  Carle  ton,  article  "The  Religion  of  Canaan," 
in  Journal  of  Biblical  Lit Vol .35-56,  1916-1917, 
pages  62  and  63.  (p.  1-133  and  163-279.) 
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along  cultural  and  religious  lines  and,  as  Doctor 
Roloert  H.  Pfeiffer  said  in  a  lecture  to  his  students 
in  his  course  on  Old  Testament  Teachings,   "the  coast 
of  Canaan  represented  at  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  inva- 
sion a  place  as  highly  civilized  as  any  on  earth." 

Before  the  archaeological  era  our  only  sources 
of  information  were  inscriptions  and  the  like  from 
Babylonian  and  Egyptian  monuments,  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment writings.      The  first  source  does  not  give  us  a 
great  deal  of  information  at  any  point,  and  very  often 
is  wholly  silent.      The  second  source  is  not  only  mea- 
gre, but  the  writers  of  that  source  were  not  interested 
in  giving  an  account  of  the  religion  of  Canaan,  nor 
7/ere  they  entirely  unbiased.      Furthermore,  as  some 
scholars  point  out,  the  Old  Testsment  writings  come  to 
us  from  scribes  who  lived  in  a  comparatively  late  period, 
and  they  interpret  the  religious  practices  of  the  poly- 
theistic religion  of  the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  light  of 
ethical  monotheistic  standards,  which  are  of  late  devel- 
opment . 

A  still  further  complication  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult  to  separate  in  the 
Old  Testament  material  the  elements  which  were  native  in 
Canaan's  religion  from  those  elements  resulting  from  the 
fusion  after  the  coming  of  the  Hebrews  into  the  land. 
We  are  indeed  fortunate  in  having  discovered  in  archaeol- 
ogy a  new  source  of  information  which  is  both  fruitful 
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and  impartial.     It  is  from  such  a  background,  no  doubt, 
that  Doctor  Pfeiffer  says; 

"At  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the  Hebrews 
into  Canaan,  the  Canaa.nites  could  think  back 
for  a  thousand  years  without  remembering  the 
time  when  it  was  not  civilized.  Shepherding 
and  agriculture  were  very  old  arts.    As  farm- 
ers they  were  the  best  farmers  of  the  world. 
The  cultivation  of  the  vine  extended  back  so 
far  that  it  was  attributed  to  a  mythical  fig- 
ure called  Noah  (not  the  Hoah  of  the  Deluge)."! 

Many  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Canaanites 
were  not  only  like  those  which  appear  to  have  formed 
the  pantheon  of  the  Amorites,  but  were  the  same.  Gods 
of  mountains,  storms,  etc.,  early  caught  the  attention 
of  man.     In  time  many  of  these  gods  came  to  be  more 
closely  connected  v^ith  human  activities,  becoming  pa- 
trons of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  of  other  interests 
which  beckoned  to  men.      The  religion  was  the  nature 
worship  of  an  agricultural  people.      The  gods  gave 
grain,  oil,  wine,  and  the  necessities  of  life,  and  to 
them  man  sent  up  his  prayers  of  petition  and  thanks- 
giving.     Just  as  the  modern  farmer  needs  fertilizer, 
said  Doctor  Robert  H.  Pfeiffer  to  a  group  of  us  who  were 
his  students,  so  the  farmers  of  Canaan  needed  the  help 
of  the  various  gods;  and  what  we  call  superstition  was 
for  them  science.      The  line  of  demarcation  between  that 
which  was  religious  and  that  which  was  secular  was  faint. 
Religion  and  life  v;ere  one;   it  was  a  "common-sense"  reli- 
gion. 

1  Pfeiffer,  Robt .  H.,  in  a  lecture  to  his  students 

in  his  course  on  Old  Testeunent  Teachings, 1927. 
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There  was  no  unified  religion  and  no  unified  gov- 
ernment in  Canaan.      Each  group  looked  to  its  head  for 
protection  and  help.      Every  city  had  its  own  local 
god  in  addition  to  whatever  other  gods  its  people  needed 
or  desired  to  worship.      festivals  and  sacrifice  formed 
a  central  part  of  the  religion,  and  with  this  develop- 
ment the  religion  came  to  he  essentially  one  of  ritual. 
Places  of  worship  and  sacrifice  were  to  be  found  every- 
where; numerous  were  the  rites  and  ceremonies  observed, 
many  of  which,  without  doubt,  would  to-day  be  very 
shocking  to  our  own  moral  sense. 

It  is  of  course  difficult,  and  it  is  often  impossi- 
ble to  reconstruct  many  elements  in  the  religion  of 
Canaan,  but  scholars  and  investigators  are  impressed  by 
the  preservation  in  Palestine  of  common  related  elements 
of  belief  which  survive  as  relics  for  the  study  of  the 
past.      And  despite  reversion  and  retrogression,  the  dis- 
appearance of  some  practices  and  the  modification  of 
others,  there  still  may  be  found  many  keys  which  unlock 
the  yesterdays.^      Nothing  is  more  striking,  says  Stanley 
Cook,  than  the  persistence  of  sacred  places.  Macalister, 
quoting  Professor  George  Adam  Smith,  says  of  the  results 
of  the  excavation  of  Gezer; 

"They  were  not  more  illustrative  in  anything 
than  in  the  exhibition  they  afford  of  the  primi- 
tive religious  customs  which  Israel  encountered 
upon  their  entry  into  Palestine,  and  which  per- 
sisted in  the  form  of  idolatry  and  the  moral  abom- 
inations which  usually  accompanied  this  up  to  the 
very  end  of  the  history  of  Israel  upon  the  land. "2 

1  Cook , S . A . ,  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p . 2 . 

2  Macalister ,R. A. S. ,  Bible  Sidelights  from  the 

Mound  of  Gezer,  p.  53. 
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"At  many  places  in  modern  Palestine,"  says  Paton, 
"all  the  rites  of  the  primitive  sanctuaries  are  still 
kept  up,"l       Macalister    tells  us  that  the  ancient 
deities  are  not  yet  wholly  dead: 


"They  survive  in  the  cult  of  the  local 
shrines  .  .    .  and  there  is  not  a  landscape 
in  Palestine  which  is  not  dominated  "by  one 
of  the  white-domed  hill- top  sanctuaries  .  . 
still  carrying  on  under  a  thin  disguise,  the 
traditions  of  the  primitive  Semitic  hill-top 
shrines.      The  High  Places  have  not  even  yet 
been  taLken  away."^ 


It  is  well,  however,  to  remember  the  warning 
given  "by  Macalister,  the  excavator  of  (Jezer,  when  he 
says,  as  we  have  cited  in  a  preceding  reference,  that 
it  is  a  good  rule  to  develop  a  bias  against  assigning 
a  religious  purpose  to  any  object  or  building.  The 
same  author  then  goes  on  to  say  that  if  the  regular 
forest  of  pillar-bases  scattered  through  every  level 
at  Gezer  were  all  to  be  explained  as  masseboth,  the 
ancient  Gezerites  might  truly  be  described  as  'deisi- 
daimonesteroi . ♦      The  worship  of  local  divinities,  how- 
ever important,  he  concludes,  was  not  the  exclusive 
occupation  of  the  inhabitants 

Another  thing  to  remember,  as  Stanley  Cook  reminds 
us,  is  that  while  there  is  much  evidence  of  cruelty  and 
grossness  in  connection  with  sacred  places  and  ceremonies. 


1  Paton, L.B.,  in  Annual  of  Amer.  Schools  of  Oriental 

Research,  Vol.   T,  "1919-19^,  p.  65. 

2  Macalister, R.A. S. ,  History  of  Civilization  in  Pales- 

tine,  p.  59. 

3  Macalister A. S. ,  Tilxcavation  of  Crezer,!!,  p. 377. 
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there  are  also  many  indications  of  higher  and  finer 
elements,  and  that  we  have  here  more  than  a  mere  na- 
ture-worship.     The  co-existence  of  these  different 
tjrpes  of  evidence,  he  continues,  should  occasion  no 
surprise,  for  the  institutions  which  make  up  civili- 
zation do  not  move  uniformly  either  with  each  other 
or  with  the  progress  of  religious  thought.  Concern- 
ing religious  development  Cook  further  says: 


"A  variety  of  stages  of  development 
such  as  can  be  observed  in  a  single  province 
of  modern  India  --  could  have  been  easily 
found  amid  conflicting  political  groups,  or 
in  the  presence  of  foreign  mercenaries  or 
settlers.      One  may  also  assume  that  then,  as 
now,  there  were  the  usual  contrasts  between 
the  exposed  seaports  and  the  small  inland 
townships,  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
peasantry,  between  the  settled  agriculturists 
and  the  roaming  sons  of  the  desert."! 


1    Cook,  S.  A.,  The  Religion  of  Ancient 

Palestine,  p.  113,  114. 


VI 

THE  PAUTHEOIT: 
ITS  DEVSLOPMSITT  AM)  CHARACTER 


It  was  said  "by  Stanley  Cook  several  years  ago 
that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  do  more  than  collect 
a  few  notes  upon  some  of  the  gods  and  goddesses. 
This  is  still  a  subject  upon  which  we  must  have  much 
more  information  than  we  now  have  in  order  to  deal 
ade>duately  with  it,  despite  the  discovery  of  consider- 
able evidence  in  recent  years. 

We  know  that  numerous  influences  (Babylonian,  As- 
syrian, Egjrptian,  and  others)  were  present  in  the  land, 
but  just  how  widely  spread  these  influences  were,  or 
how  significant  they  were  where  they  were  present,  we 
cannot  say  with  certainty.      'Ye  have,  for  example,  the 
names  and  considerable  information  concerning  some  of 
the  Egyptian  gods,  but  we  cannot  determine  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  gods  for  the  religion  of  Canaan.  Alan 
Rowe  says : 


"We  know  that  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt 
and  of  the  land  of  Canaan  influenced  one  another, 
particularly  from  the  time  of  the  Eighteenth 
Dynasty  onwards  .   ,   .  but  to  what  extent  the  in- 
fluence reached  we  have  at  present  no  means  of 
ascertaining,    ITor  do  we  yet  know  how  far  the 
religious  beliefs  of  Mesopotamia  and  the  Aegeaji 
regions  played  a  part  in  forming  or  affecting  the 
Canaanite  pantheons  of  Palestine  and  Syria."! 


One  year  later,  however,  after  having  put  in  another 
season's  work  at  "He th- Shan,  Mr,  Rowe  says: 

1  Rowe, Alan.  Palestine  Bx„3  .  B,nd  o,,..    .p,    1928. p. 89 

(10) 


"Every  year's  work  at  this  point  brings 
forth  fresh  surprises,  and  little  "by  little, 
as  a  result  of  our  excavations,  we  are  "begin- 
ning to  understand  better  the  old  religions 
of  the  country,   in  which,  at  Beth-Shan,  Mekal, 
ITergal,  Resheph,  and  Ashtoreth  in  her  many 
forms,  all  played  so  large  a  part."l 

The  religion  of  Canaan  after  the  beginning  of 
the  Semitic  era  was  one  of  polydaemonism  or  multi- 
spiritism,  says  Doctor  Ffeiffer,  and  this  is  the 
earliest  form  of  Semitic  religion  which  we  can  trace. 
This  conception  did  not  identify  spirits  with  material 
objects,  but  simply  regarded  such  objects  as  stones, 
trees,  v/aters,  etc.,  as  homes  for  spirits.      Such  a 
spirit  was  known  8.3  an  "el,"    and  there  is  no  differ- 
ence, continues  Doctor  Pfeiffer,  between  "baal"  in 
Canaan  and  "el"  among  the  early  Semites.    These  terms 
are  general  ones.      These  spirits  have  no  names  because 
they  have  no  history  and  no  personality.      A  god,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  both,  and  thus  comes  to  have  a 
name  of  its  own.      An  el  or  a  baal  might  come  to  be  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  its  locality.      All  of  the 
national  gods  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  of  the  Semites, 
so  far  as  we  know,  started  out  by  being  simply  an  "el," 
and  in  only  a  few  cases  did  these  "graduate"  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  personality  and  thus  become  gods.    When  there  were 
several  gods  who  were  strong,  they  were  united  into  a  pan- 
theon, as  was  the  case  in  Babylonia  and  Greece.  These 


1    Rowe,  Alan,   in  Palestine  Expl.  Fund  Quarterly 
Statement ,  April  1929,  p.  91. 
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gods  were  "brought  together  into  a  family,  and  family 
ties  were  created  for  them.  Sometimes  two  gods  who 
were  very  similar  were  united  to  become  one  god.l 

In  his  lengthy  discussion  of  the  religion  of 
Canaan,  Wood  deals  with  the  pantheon  of  the  Amorite 
period  in  five  chapters  or  headings,  as  follows: 
nature  gods,  gods  of  the  inner  consciousness,  gods  of 
the  events  of  life,  the  cult  of  the  dead,  and  foreign 
cults.    The  pantheon  of  the  Canaa.nite  period  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  very  different  from  that  of  the  Amor- 
ites.      The  gods  of  nature  still  occupy  an  important 
place.    We  still  have  the  gods  of  the  inner  conscious- 
ness as  well  as  the  departmental  gods,  who  preside  over 
the  events  of  life,  such  as  tribal  affairs,  marriage, 
birth,  death,  etc. 

An  interesting  and  illuminating  example  of  the 
part  the  gods  had  in  the  affairs  of  life  about  the 
time  the  Canaanite  period  drew  to  its  close  is  seen  in 
the  Egyptian  account  of  the  treaty  (about  B.  C.  1290) 
between  Rameses  II  and  the  Kheta  (Hittites),  rivals 
over  intervening  lands.      Here  the  sun-god  He  is  the 
representative  head  of  "^gypt,  and  Sutekh  (Set)  is 
mentioned.       We  learn  that  formerly  "(the)  god  pre- 
vented hostilities"  between  the  two  lands  by  treaty, 
and  the  new  treaty  is  made  to  prevent  future  warfare . 
The  thousand  gods,  male  and  female,  both  of  "^gypt 

1  Pfeiffer,  Robt .  H. ,   in  a  lecture  to  his  class  in 
Old  Testament  Teachings,  1927. 
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and  of  the  Hittites  are  called  to  witness.      The  Hit- 
tite  gods  mentioned  are  the  sun-god  lord  of  heaven; 
the  sun-god  of  the  city  of  ;5rnen;  Sutekh  lord  of 
heaven;  Sutekh  of  the  Kheta;  the  Sutekh  of  various 
specified  cities;  lords  of  swearing;  the  mistress  of 
swearing;  the  mistress  of  the  mountains;  and  many 
others.      TSgyptian  gods  mentioned  are  Amon,  Sutekh 
(here  an  Egyptian  god  of  this  name),  the  gods  of  the 
mountains  and  rivers  of  "^gypt,  of  the  heavens,  the 
soil,  the  wind  and  storms,  etc.      The  gods  native  to 
Palestine  are  not  mentioned,  says  Stanley  Cook,  be- 
cause Palestine  did  not  at  this  time  enjoy  political 
independence . 1 

"Like  Mekal,  Resheph,  and  other  Canaan ite  dei- 
ties," says  Alan  Rowe,  "ITergal  was  not  only  the  god 
of  pestilence,  hut  also  the  god  of  the  blazing  de- 
structive heat  of  the  sun  ,  .   .  The  emblem  of  Nergal 
was  the  lion,  into  which,  as  we  see  from  the  so-called 
Dibarra  legends,  the  god  of  Pestilence  changed  himself 

Distinct  local  gods  sometimes  carried  such  gen- 
eral resemblance  that  they  were  regarded  as  different 
forms  of  a  single  god,  and  v/hen  groups  of  gods  were 
combined  and  individual  gods  fused,  the  result  was  a 
multiplicity  of  types.      As  the  horizon  of  men  wid- 
ened by  commercial  intercourse  and  otherwise,  or  as 
political  or  other  changes  cast  into  the  background 

1  Cook, S. A.,  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p. 73, 74 

2  Rowe ,  Alan ,   in  Palestine  "P^xpl.  "^und  Quarterly 

Statement,  April  1929,  p.  89. 
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one  god  and  elevated  another,  or  again  as  fresh  attri- 
butes were  acquired  "by  this  god  or  that,  the  pantheon 
would  have  its  intricacy  increased  "by  so  much.  "A 
proper  epithet  or  appellative,"  says  Stanley  Cook, 
"could  appear  hy  the  side  of  the  proper  deity  as  a 
new  creation,  or  as  the  deity  was  sub-divided  on  cosmi- 
cal  and  astral  theories. "1    Local  gods  reigned  like 
"feudal  princes"  over  their  own  sphere  or  community 
only,  and  residence  in  another  land  or  territory 
brought  one  under  the  influence  of  other  gods.  One 
might  worship  the  new  god,  therefore,  along  with  his 
old  or  former  one,  or  he  might  forsake  the  old.  A 
conquering  people  might  recognize  the  deities  of  the 
conquered  land  and  leave  them  their  place,  or  again 
they  might  he  deposed  in  favor  of  their  own. 

"The  very  human  limitations  of  the  deities," 
says  Stanley  Cook,  "render  it  necessary  that  some  rep- 
resentation or  emblem  should  be  employed  when  their 
help  is  required. "2 

Alan  Rowe  tells  us  that  while  the  mazzebah  was 
sufficient  for  the  people  of  ancient  Beth-Shan,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Egyptians  to  have  a  stele  or  statue 
showing  the  deity  in  anthropomorphic  or  other  form. 
"We  have,  therefore,  and  for  the  first  time  in  history 
of  excavation,  actually  discovered  (at  "Beth-Shan)  the 
transition  from  the  representation  of  a  god  in  the  form 

1  Cook , S . A . ,  Religion  of  Ancient  Pale stine ,  p .  68 . 

2  Ibid. ,  p.  72.  ' 
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of  a  column  to  human  form,  and  also  the  transition 
from  a  'high  place'  to  a  temple. "1 

At  Askalon,  says  Phythian-Adams ,  we  find  that 
the  temple  was  dedicated  to  the  goddess  of  human  shape 
and  'not  far  from  it'  the  pool,  full  of  sacred  fishes, 
to  which  she  and  her  male  consort  descended  on  certain 
festivals  in  solemn  procession. ^ 

Macalister  says  that  of  anthropoid  representations 
of  the  divinity  discovered  at  CJezer,  the  most  important 
and  most  numerous  class  found  consisted  of  figures  of  • 
an  undraped  female,   impressed  in  low  relief  on  a  terra- 
cotta plaQ.ue .      These  plaques  always  emphasize  female 
characteristics,  and  maternal  functions  are  generally 
indicated. 

The  recognized  gods,  says  Stanley  Cook,   "have  their 
definite  circles  of  clients,  and  if  their  human  repre- 
sentatives are  subsequently  worshipped  or  even  deified, 
this  is  not  an  unnatural  development . "3    The  petty  rulers 
in  the  Amama  tablets  recognize  the  divine  nature  of  the 
king  who  was  a  god  and  had  the  god  for  his  father. 

THE  DEITIES 

As  we  saw  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  we  do 
not  as  yet  have  very  full  information  with  which  to  go 
into  a  study  of  the  deities  worshipped  in  Canaan,  either 

1  Rowe,  Alan,   in  Palestine  Expl. JFund  Quarterly 

Statement,  April  1928,  p.  79. 

2  Phythian  Adams,         J.,   m  Ibid.,  April  1921, p. 80. 

3  Cook,  S.A.,  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p.  64. 
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by  the  native  Canaan ites  or  by  other  peoples  who  came 
into  the  land.      At  this  time  we  can  only  be  thankful, 
with  Itr.  ^owe,  that  each  year's  work  brings  forth  more 
information  and  that  little  by  little  we  are  beginning 
to  understand  better  the  old  religions  of  Canaan, 

"El"  and  "Baal" 

¥e  have  seen  that  "el"  among  the  early  Semites  was 
synonoraous  with  "baal"  in  Canaan,  both  being  but  general 
titles  for  deity,  and  applicable  to  the  spirits  or  gods 
of  early  times.       It  was  only  later,  and  incorrectly  so 
too,  that  "Baal,"  which  simply  means  'lord'  and  which 
refers  to  no  supreme  deity,  carae  to  be  applied  specifi- 
cally.     The  Baalim,  says  Handcock,  were  simply  local 
baals,  each  of  whom  lived  in  his  own  city  or  place.  In 
the  Old  Testament  we  have  mentioned  many  place-names 
compounded  with  baal,  and  all  of  these,  says  Paton,  are 
no  doubt  of  Canaanite  origin,  and  bear  witness  to  a  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  the  baal-cult  throughout  the  land. 

Mekal 

Partly  because  the  discoveries  at  Beth-Shan  are 
among  the  more  recent  ones,  and  partly  because  of  the 
new  light  which  is  shed  by  them,  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  deities  is  ITekal,  for  whom  a  temple  was 
built  at  Beth-Shan,  as  we  first  learn  from  the  results 
of  Mr.  Howe's  excavation  work  at  that  point  during  the 
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1927  season.      This  temple,  lying  in  the  Thotmes  III 
level  (B.  C.  1501-1447),  had  a  great  courtyard  and  an 
inner  sanctuary,  the  latter  containing  a  stone  altar 
for  meat-offerings,  and  a  hrick-stepped-altar  for  cult- 
olDjects.      This  altar  was  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  cult  of  Mekal ,  says  the  excavator ,  for  in  the  same 
corridor  in  which  the  altar  is  located  was  discovered 
the  mazzebah  and  stele  of  that  deity.    ITurther  evidence 
of  this  fact  lies  in  the  discoverj?-  of  a  small  conical 
stone  of  basalt,  emblematic  of  the  god,  and  in  the  find- 
ing of  a  cult-object  of  pottery  in  which  incense  prob- 
ably was  burnt. ^      The  stele  of  Mekal,    'the  god  of  Beth- 
Shan,  ♦  is  exceedingly  important,  says  ¥jc  ,  Rowe.  "It 
not  only  provides  us  with  the  name  of  the  local  Baal 
(who  is  here  met  with  for  the  first  time  in  history), 
but  it  also  gives  us  a  representation  of  the  god  him- 
self ....  Here  is  represented  Mekal  seated  on  a 
throne,  holding  the  was-sceptre  of  'happiness'  in  his 
left  hand  and  the  ankh-symbol  of  'life'  in  his  right. 
He  is  bearded,  has  an  ornamented  collar,  wears  a  coni- 
cal helmet  .   .   .  Babylonian  in  appearance  .   .   .  Mekal 
is  also  dressed  like  the  figure  of  the  god  Resheph 
(identified  with  Sutekh)  on  a  stele  in  the  Berlin 
Museum. 

1  Rowe,  Alan,  in  Palestine  J^xpl .  Fund  Quarterly 

Statement,  Apr.  1928,  p.  74  and  75;  and  in 
same  publication  for  Apr.  1929,  p. 79, 83, 84. 

2  Rowe,  Alan,   in  Palestine  Expl.  Fund  Quarterly 
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Doctor  Albright,  commenting  upon  the  discovery 
shortly  after  it  was  made ,  says  that  the  god  Mekal  was 
previously  known  only  from  Phoenician  inscriptions  found 
in  Cyprus,  which  show  that  the  Phoenician  identified  him 
with  Reshpeh.l      iJEr.  Howe,  however,  in  an  article  pub- 
lished only  a  short  while  after  the  publication  of  Doctor 
Albright's  statement,  says: 


"We  as  yet  know  nothing  definite  from 
other  sources  about  ITekal  .   .   .  and  whether 
the  Phoenician  llekel  is  a  later  form  of  the 
old  Canaanite  deity  Ifekal  worshipped  at  3ei 
san  is  very  doubtful,  but  in  any  case  the 
god  on  the  Beisan  stele  may  be  a  form  of 
Hesheph.      V/e  certainly  know  that  Resheph 
was  the  Baal  of  Beisan  in  the  time  of  Hame- 
ses  II,  for  we  found  his  figure  in  the 
southern  temple  of  that  king. "2 


Again,  says  ¥x,  Howe,  it  might  be  that  Mekal  is  an 
intentional  transposition  of  the  word  Melak  or  Melek. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Beth-Shan  stele  bears  above 
the  figure  of  the  god  the  words  'Mekal,  the  god  of 
Beth- Shan . ' 


Astarte 

(Ashtoreth;  Ashtarte ;  Ashtart;  Babylonian 
Ishtar;  Anaitis;  Antit) 

Many  plaques  and  figurines  of  Astarte  have  been 
found  in  different  places  in  Palestine,  and  these,  says 
Handcock,  afford  abundant  evidence  of  the  popularity  of 


1  Albright,  W.F.,   in  Bulletin  TTo .  29,  Amer.  School 

of  Oriental  Research,  fPeb.  1928,  p.  8. 

2  Howe ,  Alan ,   in  Palestine  Expl.  "Fund  Quarterly 

Statement,  April  1928,  p.  79. 
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the  cult  of  Astarte  in  Palestine  during  the  Canaanite 
and  Israelite  periods.      Old  Testament  references  smd 
Phoenician  inscriptians  also  attest  to  this  fact.  In 
the  Amarna  tablets,  says  Stanley  Cook,  Astarte  coales- 
ces with  Ashirta  (sometimes  written  in  the  plural  Ash- 
rati),      Ashirta  appears  to  have  "been  essentially  the 
goddess  of  the  West,  continues  Oook,  and  her  name  can- 
not "be  severed  from  the  Asherah,  though  it  is  not  clear 
whether  it  was  transferred  to  or  derived  from  the  ob- 
ject of  cult.l 

A  cistern  of  Tell-En-lTasbeh  (Hizpah)  contained 
broken  statuettes  of  the  Babylonian  Astarte,  the 
*Q,ueen  of  Heaven.'      Hovel  Astarte  types  were  discov- 
ered at  Tell-Beit-Mirsim  (Kir iath-Sepher ) .  Ronze- 
valle,  writing  concerning  certain  figures  or  figurines 
which  sometimes  hold  mirrors,  says  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  these  figures  were  'Astartes'  of  a  kind, 
goddesses  of  female  beauty. 2      At  Beth-Shemesh  was 
found  an  Astarte  of  the  Iron  Age.    Three  Astarte  plaques 
were  found  in  that  city,  says  Professor  Grant,  the  old- 
est of  which  was  in  excellent  condition,  shov/ing  a  full 
length  nude  figure  in  a  framework  and  with  Oriental 
chains  of  floral  and  possibly  serpent  motive. 3  Crowfoot 
makes  reference  to  three  heads  of  Astarte  in  earthenware. 


1  Cook,  S.A.,  Relig^ion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p.  87. 

2  Ronzevalle,  Pere,   in  Palestine  :^xpl .  ^nd  Quar- 

terly Statement,  Oct.  1921,  p.  175. 

3  Grant,  Elihu,  same  publication,  Oct.  1928,  p.  180. 

4  Crowfoot,  J.W.,  same  publication,  Jan.  1928,  p. 15. 
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Doctor  Albright,  writing  of  the  archaeological 
v/ork  done  in  the  second  campaign  at  Tell-Beit-Mirsim, 
says : 

"The  principal  ohjects  of  interest  in 
stratum  C  were  a  series  of  Astarte  figurines, 
five  in  number,  all  representing  the  naked 
goddess  of  Canaan,  whom  the  l^gyptians  called 
Kadesh,  using  her  Canaanite  form.     The  goddess 
is  represented  v/ith  two  spirally  curled  locks 
of  hair  on  either  side  of  her  head,  while  her 
upraised  hands  hold  flowers  with  long  stems. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  Late  Bronze 
Age  this  type  of  Astarte  figurine  is  very  common, 
while  it  is  not  found  at    all  in  the  following  period. 
In  the  next  stratum  (at  Tell-Be it-Kirsim ) ,  says  Doctor 
Albright,  the  culture  is  transitional,  and  in  this 
level  the  Astarte  figurines  are  of  as  many  different 
types  as  there  are  figurines. 

While  they  do  not  belong  to  the  religion  of  the 
period  which  we  are  studying,  it  is  particularly  in- 
teresting to  note  at  this  point,  with  Doctor  Albright, 
that  "numerous  Astarte  figurines,  dating  about  B.C. 
900,  all  of  well-known  pillar  type,  with  projecting 
breasts  and  the  well-known  'bobbed'  coiffure  of  the 
period,  shov;  how  little  the  women  respected  the  edicts 
of  the  Jerusalem  priesthood. "2 

Astarte  found  a  place  in  several  Egyptian  temples, 
says  Stanley  Cook? 

1  Albright,  W.  F.,  in  Bulletin  ITo .  31,  .American 

School  of  Oriental  Research,  Oct.  1928,  p. 8. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  10. 
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"We  also  hear  of  her  prophets,  and  a 
fragmentary  myth  apparently  descrihed  how,  as 
daughter  of  Ptah,  she  entered  the  pantheon  of 
Memphis  ....  The  Egyptians  depict  Astarte 
with  the  head  of  a  lioness,  driving  her  quad- 
riga over  the  foe;  and  as  goddess  of  war,  she 
is  'mistress  of  horses  and  lady  of  chariots.' 
But  that  both  Anath  and  Astarte  were  disso- 
lute goddesses  is  recognized  in  a  text  which 
ascribes  their  creation  to  Set."l 

In  this  connection  the  same  writer  refers  to 
Astarte  pla^iues  as  offering  "a  large  variety  of  types 
from  the  coarsest  exaggeration  of  sexuality  to  highly 
conventional  forms."       In  this  connection,  these 
plaques,  together  with  moulds  for  their  manufacture, 
are  regarded  by  Cook  as  proof  of  the  prevalence  of  a 
mother  goddess  of  nature,  "essentially  identical  with 
that  familiar  in  the  old  Oriental  religions."^ 

The  name  of  this  goddess  also  appears  in  the  Old 
Testament  and  elsewhere  as  Ashtoreth.      These  refer- 
ences, many  place  names,  and  the  plaques  which  indicate 
numerous  minor  types  testify,  says  Cook,  to  the  preva- 
lence in  Palestine  of  the  cult  of  this  goddess  of  love 
and  war.      Rowe  refers  to  Ashtoreth  as  one  of  the 
Syrian  deities  worshipped  at  Beth-Shan  during  the  time 
of  Haraeses  II  and  of  Seti  T.      At  Beth-Shan  there  was 
found  a  basalt  monument  which  was  dedicated  by  an 
Egyptian  of  the  Nineteenth  Dynasty.      This  monument 
shows  the  figure  of  the  goddess  Ashtoreth  wearing  a 

1  Co  ok ,  S . A . ,  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p . 86 . 

2  Ibid.,  p.  29. 
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long  dress  and  the  usual  conical  crown  of  all  Syrian 
goddesses,  with  two  feathers  attached.      But  the  most 
interesting  thing  about  the  monument,  says  Mr.  Howe, 
is  that  although  the  goddess  is  depicted  as  Ashtoreth, 
she  is  called  Antit  (Anaitis),  for  ahove  her  is  in- 
scribed 'Anaitis,  lady  of  Heaven,  mistress  of  all  the 
gods.'      Recent  research  shows,  continues  Mr.  Rowe, 
that  Ashtoreth  and  Anaitis  were  merely  different  names 
for  the  same  deity. ^ 

Among  the  objects  discovered  in  the  Mekal  temple 
courtyard  at  Beth-Shan  was  a  gold  pendant  on  which  was 
incised  the  figure  of  a  woman  wearing  a  head-dress  of 
Egyptian  type.      She  holds  in  her  hand  the  was-sceptre, 
thus  indicating  that  she  must  be  the  goddess  Ashtoreth, 
whose  figure  (once  in  the  form  of  Antit,  the  warrior 
goddess)  has  often  been  found  at  Beth-Shan,      There  was 
also  found  a  relief  of  the  head  of  Ashtoreth  wearing 
five  plumes,  which  reminded  Mr.  Rowe  of  a  plumed  Ashto- 
reth figurine  found  at  Taanach.       In  the  Pre- Amen ophis 
in  level  at  Beth-Shan  was  found  a  pottery  mould  for 
maJiing  figurines  of  the  goddess  Ashtoreth. 

"The  actual  details  of  the  worship  carried 
out  in  the  Beth-Shan  temples  must  of  course 
always  remain  unknown,  but  the  wealth  of  new 
material  which  the  excavations  have  brought  forth 
enables  us  to  get  a  very  good  idea  of  the  sacred 
cult  of  Ashtoreth,  the  great  Lady  of  Heaven,  as  it 
was  known  in  Palestine  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
eleventh  centuries  B.  C."2 

1  Rowe, Alan,  Museum  Journal,  Vol. 16, Dec .1925, p. 310. 

2  Rowe, Alan,  T Tu s e urn" Jo u r na 1 .  September  1926,  p. 304, 
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Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  discoveries  at 
Beth-Shan  were  the  temples  erected  by  the  Egyptians. 
One  of  these  was  evidently  erected  to  Ashtoreth,  and 
Mr.  Rowe  says  that  the  shape  of  the  columns  was  very 
appropriate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  had  palm  tree 
capitals,  and  the  palm  tree  itself  was  a  familiar  sjrm- 
bol  of  Ashtoreth.      Mr.  Rowe  also  thinks  it  is  more  than 
probahle  that  this  temple  is  none  other  than  the  'house 
of  Ashtaroth'  mentioned  in  I  Samuel  31:10.        Both  the 
level  in  which  the  temple  is  found  and  the  discovery  of 
an  inscribed  seal  of  Rameses  II  date  this  temple  in  the 
Nineteenth  Dynasty. 

The  combined  evidence,  both  literary  (Biblical 
references  in  I  Chronicles  10:10  and  I  Samuel  31:10  in 
particular)  and  archaeological,  says  the  excavator, 
"shows  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  building  called 
'temple  of  Dagon'  was  the  southern  temple  of  Rameses 
II;     and  that  the  building  called  'house  of  the  Ashta- 
roth' in  the  one  place  and  'house  of  their  gods'  in  the 
other,  v/as  the  old  northern  temple  of  the  king."l  There 
is  really  no  inconsistency,  says  Mr,  Rowe,  in  the  fact 
that  the  same  temple  is  termed  'house  of  Ashtaroth'  (in 
Revised  Version  'house  of  the  Ashtaroth')  and  'house  of 
their  gods, '     Ashtaroth  being  simply  the  plural  form  of 
Ashtoreth.      Stanley  Cook  says  that  the  appearance  of 
the  name  as  Ashtoreth  (Ashtaroth)  in  the  Old  Testament 

1  Rowe, Alan,  in  Huseum  Journal , Sept .  1926,  p.  298. 
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is  an  intentional  perversion  to  suggest  bosheth  'shame.' 

"While  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  time  of  writing  and 
the  interest  of  the  Old  Testament  v/riters,  we  note  with 
Paton  that  the  local  divinities  of  Canaan  exerted  a 
peculiar  fascination  upon  the  Hebrews.  The  worship  of 
Ashtart  by  the  Hebrews  is  certain,  he  says,  from  numerous 
passages  which  state  that  Israel  served  the  be'alim  and 
the  ashtaroth.l 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  objects  of  religious 
use  discovered  in  the  High  Place  at  Gezer  is  a  small 
bronze  statuette  of  the  Ashtoreth  Karnaim,  or  "two-horned 
Astarte"  7/hich,  says  I.Tacalister ,   is  the  only  indisputable 
figure  of  the  goddess  which  has  yet  been  discovered, 
(We  think  it  should  be  mention  here  that  this  statement 
was  published  in  the  year  1912).      This  statuette  repre- 
sents a  female,  without  drapery  or  ornament,  and  having 
two  horns  "coiled  like  those  of  a  ram,  which  make  possible 
identification  as  a  unique  representation  of  the  Ashtoreth 
Karnaim,  or  'two-horned  Astarte,'"      This  identification 
is  regarded  as  important  because  it  seems  to  connect  Ash- 
toreth with  the  cattle-cult,  and  not,  primarily  at  least, 
with  the  'horn-like  mountains'  from  which  the  name  has 
been • supposed  to  be  derived. ^      This  deity's  name  appears 
in  the  list  of  those  which  Mr.  "^owe  tells  us  were  wor- 
shipped in  the  Amama  era. 

1  Paton,  L.B.,  in  American  Journal  of  Theology, 

Vol.  IR,  1914,  p.  213. 

2  Macali3ter,R.A.S. ,  "Rxcavation  of  Gezer,!!,  p. 420, 421. 
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Hathor 


The  Gfezer  excavations  revealed  numerous  pla^iues, 
one  of  which  is  significant  because  of  a  purely  Egyp- 
tian Hathor-like  wig  which  it  hears.      Macalister  re- 
fers to  this  as  a  'Hathor-Ashtoreth  plaque,'  as  the 
figures  of  Hathor  are  clearly  the  prototypes  followed. 
From  the  Ophel  excavation  we  have  a  soft  limestone 
plaque  which  hears  an  unwieldly  head-dress  resembling 
those  which  distinguish  some  of  the  Egyptian  deities, 
such  as  Hathor  or  Chnum.     In  Egypt,  says  Stanley  Cook, 
Hathor  and  Resheph  were  assimilated. 


"At  Serahit,  the  Egyptians  had  combined 
the  worship  of  their  god  Sopdu  with  that  of 
the  local  'lady  of  turquoise,'  whom  they  iden- 
tified with  their  Hathor,  and  the  caves  and 
temples  of  both  stood  side  by  side.     The  Egyp- 
tian inscriptions  there  refer  to  'the  gods  and 
goddesses  of  this  land, '  and  the  officer,  prob- 
ably of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  encourages  a  cult 
which  was  largely  utilitarian  .   .   .  Some  centu- 
ries later,  we  read  that  Raraeses  III,  desirous 
of  the  Precious  treasures,  sent  clothes  and  rich 
presents  to  his  'mother'  Hathor,   'lady  of  tur- 
quoise .  '  "1 


Amon  (Amon-Re) 


Amon,  whom  some  have  called  the  predominant  god  of 
Egypt,  owes  his  rise,  says  Stanley  Cook,  from  an  ob- 
scure local  deity  of  Thebes  to  the  political  growth  of 
the  city.      He  was  then  assimilated  to  Re  (the  solar-orb 
of  Heliopolis         Among  the  Egyptian  gods  who  entered 


1  Cook, S. A.,  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p. 69, 70 

2  Ibid,,  p.  71,  footnote. 
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Palestine  when  Egypt  contiuered  that  land,  says  Bertholet, 
were  Osiris,  Ptah,  and  in  particular  fijnon,  who  was  "the 
chief  deity  of  Thehes,  to  whom  King  Amenophis  II  once 
sacrificed  seven  Syrian  princes  after  cluthing  them  with 
his  own  hsLnd.l 

A  stele  discovered  in  Bashan  represents  Seti  I  of- 
fering a  libation  to  Amon.      Rameses  II  erected  in  Tunip 
a  statue  to  Amon.      A  city  of  South  Lebanon  was  named  in 
honor  of  that  deity. 


"During  the  reign  of  Rameses  III  cities 
were  set  apart  for  Ajnon-Re,  and  that  ruler 
built  in  Canaan  'a  mysterious  house  like  the 
horizon  of  heavens,  which  is  in  the  sky'  (i.e. 
the  abode  of  the  sun-god),  with  a  great  statue 
of  ♦Amon-of -Rameses-ruler-of-IIeliopolis ,  ♦  to 
which  the  natives  brought  tribute,   *for  it  was 
divine.'      Elsev/here  Rameses  III  asserts  that 
he  built  strongholds  in  Asia  in  honour  of  Amon, 
taxing  them  year  by  year  to  bring  their  offerings 
to  the  ka  of  the  'lord  of  gods.'  Accordingly, 
down  toThe  first  half  of  the  twelfth  century, 
the  cult  of  Amon  followed  the  extension  of  Egyp- 
tian supremacy  ....  and  the  story  of  7/enamon 
would  indicate  that  some  sixty  or  seventy  years 
later  the  prestige  of  the  god's  name  v;as  not 
entirely  lost. "2 


We  will  remember  that  77enamon  says  that  the  fathers 
of  the  king  of  Byblos  "have  sacrificed  to  Amon  all  their 
days,"  and  that  "there  is  not  a  vessel  on  the  river  that 
does  not  belong  to  Amon,  for  the  sea  is  his,  and  to  him 
belongs  Leba.non." 

As  we  observed  in  a  preceding  chapter,  we  cannot  as 
yet  determine  the  significance  of  the  gods  of  Egypt  for 


1  Bertholet, A. ,  History  of  Hebrew  Civilization,  p. 84. 

2  Cook, S. A.,  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p.  77. 
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Canaan.      All  we  can  do  is  point  to  the  evidence  of 
their  presence  and  seek  to  discover  the  significance 
of  this  presence  for  the  people  and  the  gods  of  Pal- 
estine.     Egyptian  supremacy  involved  the  recogni- 
tion of  Amon-Re,  says  Stanley  Cook,  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  difference  "between  this 
god  and  the  Palestinian  Shamash, 

Shamash  ( Sheme  sh ) 

We  have  noted  that  there  was  a  tendency  to  iden- 
tify similar  gods,  such  as  the  various  sun- gods  (He, 
Shamash,  etc.).    Excavation  work  at  Ain  Shems  (Beth- 
Shemesh)  "brought  to  light  several  years  ago  a  strongly 
marked  Semitic  li'bation  vase,  of  which  ITackenzie  says: 

"Considering  the  ritual  significance 
insepara"ble  from  this  type  of  libation 
vase,  the  human  features  can  hardly  be  ta- 
ken as  a  mere  decorative  detail.     The  head 
represents  some  divinity,  and  if  we  were 
simply  to  ask  what  Canaan it e  male  divinity 
were  most  likely  to  be  adored  at  Beth- 
Shemesh,  the  answer  would  be  Shemesh  himself."! 

There  was  an  old  Mesopotamian  serpent-deity  named 
Shakhan,  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  T/Tuseum  has 
a  cylinder  seal,  dating  about  "B .  C.  1900,  showing  in 
male  form  the  figure  of  this  deity,  who  is  called 
Shakhan,  son  of  Shamash.'      The  Shemesh  cult  appears 
to  have  been  well  established  in  the  Amarna  period. 
Survivals  of  sun-worship  appear  in  the  Old  Testament, 

1  Mackenzie,  Duncan,   in  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
Annual,   1912-1913,  p.  82,  83. 
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(Joshua  10:12;     II  Kings  20:11;     Isaiah  38:8;     II  Kings 
23:11;  2:11,  12;    13zekiel  8:16).      At  Haraath,  and  in 
north  Syria,  about  B.  C.  800,  says  Stanley  Cook,  Shamash 
finds  a  place  "beside  the  supreme   '"Baal  of  heaven.  * 

Bes 

Bes  appears  to  have  been  a  very  popular  Egyptian 
god  in  Palestine,  as  the  presence  of  figurines  at  num- 
erous sites  indicates.      At  Beth-Shemesh  was  found  a 
small  bronze  model  of  a  human  hand,  emblematic  of  the 
god  Bes  (according  to  Tfr.  Rowe ) .      There  was  also  dis- 
covered here  a  pointed-base  jar  "surmounted  by  the  head 
of  the  Egyptian  dwarf -god  Bes  or  Ptah-Seker." 

"On  certain  seals,  etc.,  found  elsewhere, 
we  see  the  figure  of  Bes  drinking  out  of  a  jar 
by  means  of  a  tube.      That  this  was  a  Syrian 
custom  in  the  time  of  the  Eighteenth  Dynastj'-  is 
clearly  shown  from  the  stele  of  a  Syrian  mercen- 
ary drinking  from  a  tube  inserted  in  a  large  jar 
or  stand."! 

Ifeckenzie  reports  that  of  the  numerous  figurines 
discovered  at  Ain  Shems  (Beth-Shemesh ) ,  the  most  com- 
mon type  is  the  god  Bes.    Macalister  reports  that  in 
the  High  Place  at  Gezer  "Egyptian  amulets,  chiefly 
representations  of  Bes,  were  common  in  this  area.  But 
here  again  their  distribution  conveys  the  impression 
that  they  belonged  to  the  people  who  happened  to  live 
over  the  High  Place  area,  and  that  they  were  not  found 

1    Howe,  Alan,   in  Palestine  Exploration  "^nd 

Q.uarterly  Statement,  Apr.  1928,  p.  85. 
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in  the  site  by  reason  of  its  special  sacredne ss . 

Resheph 

Resheph  ("lightning  flash,"     "lord  of  heaven," 
"lord  of  eternity,"     or  "governor  of  the  gods")  is 
another  popular  foreign  god.      Valiant  "Plgyptian  of- 
ficers are  likened  unto  him.    He  appears  on  Egyptian 
monuments  with  Semitic  profile  and  conical  hat.  The 
southern  temple  of  Rameses  IT  was  dedicated  to  the 
warrior  god  Resheph.     The  god  on  the  Beth-Shan  stele, 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  may  be,  says  li[r. 
Rowe,  a  form  of  Resheph.       "We  certainly  know,"  he 
continues,  "that  Resheph  was  the  Baal  of  Beisan  in 
the  time  of  Rameses  IT,  for  we  found  his  figure  in 
the  southern  temple  of  Rameses  IT,  —  the  'temple  of 
Dagon'  of  I  Chronicles  10:10."^ 

The  Phoenicians,  says  Doctor  Albright,  identified 
Mekal  with  Resheph,  and  "in  the  thirteenth  century  we 
find  the  cult  of  Reshep  replacing  that  of  the  parallel 
figure  in  Beth-Shan,  while  the  Old  Testament  (I  Chron. 
10:10)  seems  to  apply  the  name  Dagon  to  Reshep-Mekel , 
implying  perhaps  that  the  Philistines  identified  this 
deity  with  their  own  god  Dagon,  Canaanite  Dagan."3 

Dagon 

Dagon  (Dagan)  has  left  his  traces  in  place-names 

1  Macalister ,R.A.S.  ,  Excavation  if  ^zer,  II,p.403. 

2  Rowe, Alan,  Palestine  yund  Q^uarterly,Apr .1928,p.80. 

3  Albright      P. ,  Bulletin  !To.  29,  American  Society 

of  Oriental  Research,  •R'eb.  1928,  p.  8. 
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and  in  the  ruler,   'Dagan  is  strong*  (Amarna  letters), 
says  Stanley  Cook,  and  "the  deity  seems  to  have  "been 
of  Assyrian  rather  than  "Babylonian  origin.       It  is 
possible  that  he  was  a  corn-god. "1    Doctor  Albright, 
speaking  of  results  of  excavation  work  at  Ascalon,  says: 


"Dagon,  whose  name  really  refers  to  the 
revivifying  rains  which  he  sent  down  upon  the 
thirsty  earth,  was  the  great  West-Semitic  god 
of  fertility  in  the  third  millennium,  and  his 
cult  was  cherished  in  Philistia  and  Phoenicia 
even  unto  Post-Christian  times;  in  Philistia 
his  name  was  explained  by  a  pious  ca-lembour 
as  'the  fish-god, '  and  in  Phoenicia  by  a  sim- 
ilar process  as  'the  grain-god, ♦ 


The  Askalon  temple  was  dedicatea  zo  a  goddess  who, 
on  certain  festival  occasions,  visited  a  sacred  pool 
with  her  male  consort,  and  we  may  perhaps,  thinks  Mr, 
W.  J.  Phythian- Adams,  find  this  male  divinity  under 
the  form  of  Dagon  on  the  Phoenician  pls.in.-^      Y/e  will 
remember  that  llr,  Howe  identified  the  southern  temple 
of  Rameses  IT,  at  Beth-Shan,  as  the  one  which  the  Old 
Testament  calls  the   'temple  of  Dagon. ' 


Adad  (Hadad;  Addu;  Dad;  Teshub;  etc.) 


Adad   (or  whatever  form  we  use )  is  one  of  the  old 
and  prominent  nature  gods  of  Canaan.      Addu  seems  to 
be  the  god's   'Amorite '  designation,  and  that  form  is 
sometimes  adopted  instead  of  the  Aramaean  form  'Kadad. ' 


1  Cook,  S.A.,  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p.  92. 

2  Albright,  W.F.,   in  Bulletin  Fo .  6*,  American  Society 

of  Oriental  Research,  ITay  1922, p .  15 , 16 . 

3  Phythian-Adams,  W.J,,  in  Palestine  Exploration  ?und 

Quarterly  Statement , Apr ,  1921,  p. 80, 
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The  interchange  of  Baal  and  Addu  in  some  of  the  names 
contained  in  the  Amarna  letters  shov/s,  says  Cook,  that 
Addu  could  naturally  te  called  "Baal,  and  to  the  Egyp- 
tians he  was  apparently  the  Baal.      Babylonian  and  Kit- 
tite  sculptures  show  A.ddu  holding  a  hammer  in  one  hand 
and  a  triad  of  lightning  flashes  or  thunder-holts  in 
the  other.      An  eighth  centurj'-  }"^orth  Syrian  inscription 
shows  Hadad  with  horns,  which  is  in  harmony  with  the 
association  of  the  hull  with  this  god.      This  inscrip- 
tion places  Hadad  at  the  head  of  a  small  pantheon. 
The  king  of  Egypt  is  referred  to  as  the  Addu  of  a  writer 
in  the  Amama  letters,  and  Ahimelech  of  Tyre  likens  him 
unto  Shamash  and  Addu,  as  'he  who  gives  his  thunder  in 
the  heavens  like  Addu. ' 

Other  Deities 

There  are  many  other  deities,  both  foreign  and 
native.      Concerning  many  of  these  we  know  little  or 
nothing.    We  still  must  have  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion before  we  can  deal  adequately  with  many  deities. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Beth-Shan  ( 'house  of 
Shan')  is  uncertain,  but  Itr.  Howe  thinks  it  is  quite 
possible  that  Shan  was  the  name  of  some  local  Canaan- 
ite  deity.      He  malces  the  further  observation  that 
since  Beth-Shan  was  the  centre  of  a  great  serpent-cult 
in  Palestine,  one  may  wonder  whether  the  ancient  name 
of  Beth-Shan  reflects  a  far  distant  connection  with  the 
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old  Mesopotaraian  serpent-deity  named  'Shakhan.'  At 
any  rate,  concludes  Wr,  Rowe ,  we  may  well  assume  that 
the  goddess  worshipped  in  the  northern  temple  of  Thot- 
mes  III,  at  Beth- Shan,  was  in  serpent  form,  and  ask  if 
her  original  name  v/as  Shakhan.  1 

(^edesh  (Kadesh)  ('the  holy  one')     is  listed  hy 
Mr,  Howe  as  one  of  the  Syrian  deities  (a  form  of  Ash- 
toreth)  worshipped  at  Beth-Shan  during  the  time  of 
Seti  I  and  the  Amarna  era.        In  Egypt,  says  Stanley 
Cook,  Hesheph,  Min  and  Kadesh  formed  a  triad,  and  he 
regards  the  name  Kadesh  as  suggestive  of  the  sacred 
licentious  rites  of  Asiatic  cults. 

ITergal  was  the  Babylonian  god  of  war,  "burning 
heat,  and  pestilence,  and  the  ruler  of  Hades.  A 
Taanach  seal  descrihes  its  owner  as  'servant  of  Ner- 
gal.'      The  panel  of  the  lions  and  dogs,  discovered 
at  Beth-Shan,  evidently  uses  the  lion  as  a  symbol  of 
ITergal , 

Ninib,  sun-god  and  war-god,  appears  in  the  Amarna 
letters  in  two  place-names,  one  near  Jerusalem. 

Shalem  (Jeru-salem,  or  Uru-salim  as  it  appears  in 
the  Amarna  letters)  is  identified  with  a  god  known  later 
in  Assyria  and  elsewhere,  and  who  may  be  combined  with 
Resheph  on  an  T^gyptian  stele. 

1  Rowe,  Alan,  in  Palestine  Expl.  "Pund  Quarterly, 
April  1928,  p.  75  and  76;  also  see  Fuse urn 
Journal ,  Vol.  16,  December  1925,  p.  308. 
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Palestinian  place-names  make  the  Egyptian  goddess 
of  war  known  to  us.  Her  priesthood  at  Thebes  is  men- 
tioned under  the  reign  of  Thuthmose  III,  and  Rameses  II 
named  his  favourite  daughter  'daughter  of  Anath. '  This 
goddess  is  sometimes  paired  vath  Astarte,  and  is  called 
♦lady  of  heaven,'  'daughter  of  the  sun,'  'mother 
goddess, '  etc . 

The  moon-god  Sin  seems  to  have  "been  important  in 
such  sections  as  Sinai  and  the  desert  of  Sin  in  the 
south  of  Palestine,  and  in  the  north  of  Harran,  v/here 
his  worship  survived  to  the  Christian  era. 

Osiris  and  Ptah  are  two  other  "Egyptian  gods  who 
came  into  Palestine  with  the  conquering  Egyptians. 

Gad  ('fortune')  is  an  ancient  deity,  as  certain 
place-names  indicate. 

Other  deities,  "belonging  to  "both  the  .Amorites  and 
the  Canaanites  in  Palestine  are  known  to  us,  "but  often 
we  knov/  but  the  name  of  the  god  or  goddess  as  it  stands 
in  some  place-name.      Some  of  these  names  are;  Saphon 
('north'),  Uru  ('light'),  Amm  ('father-uncle'),  Melek 
('king'),  and  Yakob  ( ' supplanter '  ) . 


VII 

CULTS  AKD  CULT  PLACES 


The  Cults 

In  the  preceding  chapter,  which  considers  the 
pantheon,  v:e  have  indicated,  hy  implication  at  least, 
the  principal  cults.      There  are  others,  however, 
concerning  which  a  word  should  be  written  at  this 
point.    Here,  too,  is  the  logical  place  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  cult-places. 

In  view  of  the  many  things  which  were  regarded 
as  sacred,  —  waters,  trees,  mountains,  tomhs,  animals, 
"birds,  etc.  —  there  must  have  "been,  particularly  in 
early  times,  a  great  many  cults  of  which  little  or 
nothing  is  known.      The  various  cults  had  their  sacred 
objects  and  their  peculiar  practices,  a.nd  we  see  even 
at  the  present  time  numerous  reminders  of  ea.rly  beliefs 
and  practices. 

The  tree  cult,  says  Wood,  was  an  ancient  native 
inheritance  of  Canaan,  and  the  many  references  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  elsewhere  show  us  something  of  its 
persistence.        Tiiere  are  many  Hebrew  words  for  the 
holy  oak  or  terebinth  ( 'elah, ^     'alon'     'allah, ♦  as 
in  Isaiah  1:29;  Hosea  4:13;  etc.),  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment references  which  give  directly  or  which  imply  the 
sacred  character  of  trees  are  numerous.     ((Tenesis  21:33; 
I  Samuel  22:6;     31:13;     Judges  7:22;     II  Samuel  5:18  f.; 
I  Kings  19:5;   I  Samuel  14:2). 
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Another  ancient  cult  is  that  of  the  dead.     And  the 
persistence  of  this  cult  is  evidenced  "by  the  prohibition 
of  certain  acts  or  rites  of  mourning  as  found  among  the 
Hebrews.      An  instance  in  this  connection  is  the  shaving 
of  the  head,  or  the  cutting  of  the  hair  or  beard,  or 
both  {Hum,  6:18;     Lev.  14:8-9;     21:5;     Deut .  21:12; 
Isa.  15:2;     Jer.  16*6;  etc.).      Other  practices  in  con- 
nection with  the  cult  of  the  dead  were  the  cutting  of 
the  flesh,  covering  the  self  with  dust  or  ashes,  and 
covering  the  head  and  face. 

The  discovery  at  Clezer  of  a  unique  representation 
of  the  Ashtoreth  Karnaira  or  'two-horned  Astarte,'  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,   is  regarded  by  Macalister 
as  important  because  it  seems  to  connect  that  goddess 
with  the  cattle-cult.     Certain  cow  figures  found  at  the 
same  place  may  be  intended,  says  the  excavator,  to  rep- 
resent a  bovine  divinity  of  some  kind,  like  the  Golden 
Calf  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 1 

The  serpent-cult  must  have  been  a  very  popular  one. 
Ophiolatry  wasprevalent  at  Beth-Shan,  says  ]Tr.  Howe, 
during  the  reigns  of  all  the  later  Egyptian  kings  who 
controlled  the  town,  and  the  discovery,   in  the  Thothmes 
ITT  level,  of  a  pottery  bowl  bearing  a  serpent  in  high 
relief,   is  regarded  as  of  the  utmost  importance  because 
it  indicates  tliat  ophiolatry  was  practiced  in  the  time 
of  Thothmes  ITT  (P.  C.  1501-1447).     In  this  connection 

1  Macalister,  R.A.S.,  "Excavation  of  "^zer,  Vol.  IT, 

p.  420,421,411. 
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Mr.  Rowe  wonders  whether  the  very  name  of  "Beth-Shan  re- 
flects a  far  distant  connection  with  the  old  Hesopota- 
mian  serpent-deity  named  'Shakhan.'     The  comhined  evi- 
dence leads  Mr,  Howe  to  say  that  "we  may  well  assume 
that  the  goddess  worshipped  in  the  northern  temple  of 
Thothmes  III  was  in  serpent  form."l 

Below  the  "base  of  one  of  the  stone  columns  of  the 
northern  temple  at  Beth-Shan  was  found  a  part  of  a  box- 
shaped  object  with  serpents  adorning  its  sides.  In 
the  Pre-Araenophis  III  level  at  the  same  place  were 
found  "various  serpent-cult-objects,  one  representing 
a  serpent  with  human  breasts  and  a  milk-bowl  beneath 
them,  and  one  representing  a  serpent  v/ith  human  breasts 
with  a  small  serpent  coiled  round  its  neck;  and  the 
upper  part  of  a  life-sized  head  of  a  deity  in  pottery. "^ 
Ten  serpent-cult-objects  were  discovered,  says  llr.  Rowe. 

Among  the   'finds'  at  Tell-Beit-TIirsim  (Kiriath- 
Sepher ) ,  Stanley  Cook  says  that  the  most  interesting 
has  been  the  serpent-deity  (of  the  Bronze  Age  III), 
which  reminds  us  of  the  "prominence  of  serpents  in 
cults  from  Crete  to  ;^lam."'5 

Doctor  Albright,  also  writing  of  the  results  of 
excavation  work  done  at  Tell-Beit-Mir sim,  regards  as 
the  most  important  discovery  at  that  point,  the  lower 

1  Rowe, Alan,  in  Palestine  "^xpl .  "Pund  Q-uarterly 

Statement,  Apr.  1928,  p.  75,  76. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  R2. 

3  Cook,  S.A.,   in  Palestine  ^xpl.  Vand  v^uarterly 

Statement ,  Apr.  1929,  p.  112. 
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part  of  a  limestone  stele  which  represents  the  serpent- 
goddess  of  the  ancient  Canaanites.    The  goddess  is  pic- 
tured barefoot,  clad  in  a  long  dress,  with  a  large  well 
modeled  serpent  coiled  about  her  limbs.  Concerning 
this  figure,  Doctor  Albright  says: 


"This  is  the  first  object  of  the  kind 
found  in  Palestine,  and  is,   in  fact,  the  first 
native  Canaanite  representation  of  a  deity  yet 
discovered,  aside  from  Astarte  figurines  and 
similar  small  objects.      As  a  result  of  his 
excavations  at  Beth- Shan,  Rowe  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  serpent  deity  v/as  v/or shipped 
there,  but  this  view  remained  uncertain,  how- 
ever plausible  it  might  be.      After  this  demon- 
stration that  the  Canaanites  worshipped  a  ser- 
pent goddess,  no  further  objection  to  "Rowe's 
interpretation  of  the  evidences  of  ophiolatry 
can  reasonably  be  offered.       It  will  be  recalled 
that  Hezekiah  destroyed  a  nehushtan,  or  image  of 
a  serpent  in  bronze,  which  stood  in  the  temple 
and  had  become  an  object  of  worship."! 


During  the  1926  season  at  Beth-Shan,  ITr.  Rowe  dis- 
covered in  the  temple  of  Araenophis  ITT  a  cylindrical 
cult-object  terminating  in  the  head  of  a  pig,  and  he 
points  out  that  Chapter  CXII  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead 
informs  us  that  Set  once  transformed  himself  into  a 
black  pig.     This  also  recalls  to  our  mind  that  at  Gezer 
LIr.  Macalister  found  a  number  of  pig  bones  and  evidence 
that  pigs  v;ere  animals  of  sacrifice  in  early  times. 


On  the  wall  of  a  large  artificial  cave  at  Gezer, 
says  Macalister,  "there  were  found  carved  symbols  re- 
sembling those  found  by  Renan  in  certain  Phoenician 


1  Albright,  v; .  "P.,   in  bulletin  :f'o .  31,  American 

Society  of  Oriental  Research,  Oct . 1928 ,p . 6 . 
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caves.  They  are  certainly  suggestive  of  some  for.ii  of 
Aphrodite  cultus."-^  In  this  connection,  v;ith  partic- 
ular reference  to  numerous  small  phalli  that  have  heen 
found,  Handcock  says  that  to  infer  the  existence  of  a 
phallic  cult  in  Palestine  on  such  evidence  as  has  heen 
found  would  he  most  hazardous. 

Cult  Places    -    High  Places 

Several  Palestinian  cult-places  have  been  exca.va- 
ted,  among  them  being  Gezer,  Beth-Sheraesh,  Sinai,  Ifegid- 
do,  Taanach,  Gs^th,  Jerusalem,  Askalon,  By  bios,  Beth- Shan, 
and  others.      At  some  of  these  points  not  much  has  been 
unearthed  as  yet,  v/hile  at  others  a  number  of  seasons 
have  been  spent  and  considerable  information  of  various 
kinds  has  been  gained. 

A  sanctuary  at  CJezer  used  by  the  ancient  Pre-Semitic 
cave-dwellers  is  the  oldest  one  that  we  know  in  Palestine. 
Here  was  discovered  what  appears  tohave  been  a  rock-cut 
'Place  of  Sacrifice,'  and  the  most  remarkable  detail  of 
the  whole  system  (from  the  point  of  view  of  a  possible 
religious  purpose),  says  the  excavator,   "is  the  orifice, 
with  its  associated  channel,  that  opens  into  the  roof  of 
a  cave.      This  channel  shows  that  the  orifice  is  for  the 
passage  of  fluids  into  the  cave."      The  most  reasonable 
explanation,  he  considers,   is  that  "v/hich  regards  the 
orifice  as  the  channel  v/hereby  blood  and  other  fluid 

1  racalister,  Excavation  of  "Tezer,  Vol.  IT,  p.  411. 

2  Handcock, P. S .P. ,  Archaeology  of  Holy  Land,  p. 367. 
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offerings  were  passed  to  the  divinities  supposed  to 
dv/ell  in  the  cave."-^  in  still  another  reference,  the 
same  excavator  says  that  the  essential  features  of  the 
High  Place  would  be:  the  altar;  the  standing  stone  and 
asherah;  the  laver  for  ceremonial  washings;  the  sacred 
cave;  and  the  depository  for  refuse.  And  to  some  ex- 
tent, he  concludes,  all  of  these  were  illustrated  by 
the  discoveries  at  Gezer.^ 

At  Serabit,  says  Stanley  Cook,  the  caves  with  their 
porticoes  had  evolved  by  the  addition  of  chambers,  etc., 
into  a  complicated  series,  sacred  to  the  representative 
goddess  of  the  district  and  to  the  god  of  the  Egyptian 
miners;  and  it  is  estimated,  he  continues,  that  the  cult 
continued  for  at  least  a  thousand  years. 

In  connection  with  the  Pre-Semitic  ca-ves  there  are 
often  found  cupmarks  in  the  rock  surface,  not  only  at 
Gezer,  as  we  have  already  noted,  but  at  many  other 
points.      As  we  shall  say  more  concerning  these  cupmarks 
in  a  chapter  to  follow  it  will  suffice  to  say  here  that 
while  we  cannot  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  these 
strange  cuttings,   it  would  seem  in  some  instances  at 
least,  that  they  have  a  religious  significance.  Concern- 
ing such  a  marking  enclosed  by  a  rock-cut  ring  on  the 
hill  of  Ophel,  Tfessrs.  Ilacalister  and  Duncan  sayr  "That 
this  surface  of  rock  was  a  primitive  cult-site  can 

1  Macalister,  H.A.S.,  The  Excavation  of  Cezer, 

Vol.   II,  p.  378. 

2  Macalister,  H.A.S.,  "Rible  f^idelights  from  the 

Mound  of  ^rezer ,  p.  54. 
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hardly  be  questioned.      There  is  no  other  probable  ex- 
planation."    This  location  is  regarded  by  the  same  writ- 
ers as  perhaps  the  oldest  cult-site  in  the  Holy  City. 

On  the  mound  of  Tell-el-T.!Utesell im  (the  ancient 
Megiddo)  was  discovered  a  very  ancient  rock-altar,  the 
surface  of  which  was  covered  with  cup-marks.     There  v;as 
also  cLn  opening  which  may  have  been  a  channel  through 
which  blood  trickled  down  through  three  feet  of  rock 
into  a  ca,ve  beneath.      At  Taanach  Sellin  discovered  two 
monoliths  which  he  believed  to  be  the  pillars  of  a  High 
Place.      At  Beth-Shemesh  was  found  an  open  air  sanctuary 
with  a  circular  offerings-table  of  stone,  the  date  of 
which  is  perhaps  the  thirteenth  century  E.  C.-^  Five 
bactyl-like  pillars  found  here  several  years  ago  make 
clear,  says  Mackenzie,  the  discovery  of  a  Canaan ite 
sanctuary . 

The  sacred  associations  which  came  to  be  attached 
to  early  caves,  cup-marked  surfaces,  etc.,  appear,  says 
Hejidcock,   "to  have  persisted  into  Semitic  times,  the 
old  primitive  sanctuary  being  re-adapted  or  made  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  later  Semitic   'Eigh  Place.'" 

ITacalister,  having  in  mind  his  work  at  lezer  t  says 
that  "the  beginning  of  the  High  Place  may  an  evidence 
of  scarabs  and  datable  pottery  be  approximately  dated 
2000  to  2500  -B.  C."^ 

1  Mackenzie,  Duncan,   in  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 

Annual ,  1912-1913,  p.  16. 

2  lIacalister,R.A.S. ,  Excavation  of  flezer ,  II, p. 404 . 
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\7e  have  noted  in  another  section  that  the  religion 
of  the  Canaan ites,  as  of  the  early  Semites,  was  poly- 
daemonism  or  multi-spiritism.      An  immense  number  of 
spirits  v/ere  supposed  to  dwell  in  all  sorts  of  objects. 
Where  one  of  these  spirits  or  gods  manifested  itself  in 
a  special  way,  says  Paton,  a  'High  Place ♦  was  estab- 
lished, enclosed  within  a  wall  or  line  of  stones  to 
guard  the  holiness  of  the  spot.      As  a  point  of  contact 
with  the  deity,  a  massebah  or  stone  pillar  was  set  up 
within  the  sacred  precinct.      This  served  as  a  beth-el 
or  'house  of  deity.'       In  the  earliest  times,  continues 
Paton,  it  served  both  as  idol  and  as  altar. 

\i/hen  Yahweh  triumphed  over  the  baalim  and  elohira 
of  the  land  of  Canaan,   it  became  the  natural  thing  to 
take  over  the  holy  places  of  the  land  for  Yahweh. 
Thus  they  became  the  high  places  in  which  Israel  wor- 
shipped Yahweh  without  opposition.       It  was  only  at  a 
later  time  that  there  was  objection  to  this  practice 
and  the  high  places  became  disliked,  and  finally, 
through  the  Deuteronomic  effort,  put  under  the  ban. 
But  it  was  not  possible  to  destroj'-  the  sanctity  of  these 
places,  for  it  still  lives  in  modern  times.  "High 
Place"  became  the  expression  for  sanctuary,  and  there 
are  numerous  Old  Testament  references  to  mountain-tops 
as  places  of  divine  revelation  to  the  Hebrews  (Exodus 
3:1  f.;     Cen.  22:2  f.;     I  Sam.  9:12  f.;     10:17  f.; 
13:8  f.;   II  Sam.  24:18  f.;     I  Kings  3:4  f.;  18:20  f.). 
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With  regard  to  the  persistence  of  sacred  places, 
Stanley  Cook  says  that  whether  its  choice  is  influenced 
"by  chance  or  "by  something  else,  nothing  is  more  striking 
than  its  persistence. 


"Religious  practice  is  always  conservative, 
and  once  a  place  has  acquired  a  reputation  for 
sanctity,  it  will  retain  its  fame  throughout 
political  and  even  religious  vicissitudes.  The 
history  of  Gezer,  for  example,  goes  "back  to  the 
neolithic  age,  but  the  religious  development, 
to  judge  from  archaeological  evidence,   is  unbro- 
ken, and  although  there  came  a  time  when  the 
city  passed  out  of  history,  Palestine  still  has 
its  sacred  stones  and  rock  altars,  "buildings  and 
tom"bs,  caves  and  grottoes,  v:hose  religious  his- 
tory must  extend  over  untold  ages."! 


And  the  modern  holy  places  are  very  significant 
for  the  light  they  throw  on  the  religion  which  under- 
lay the  older  official  cults.      The  cup-marked  rocks, 
the  mountain  summits,  the  springs,  the  sacred  stones, 
the  holy  trees,  —  all  these,  continues  Cook,  still 
receive  the  offerings  of  worshippers  and  "form  the 
fundamental  substructure  of  the  land's  religion,  and 
whatever  be  the  true  origin  of  their  sanctity,  they 
continue  to  be  visited  when  superhuman  aid  is  required." 


1  Cook,  S.A.,  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p.  19. 


VIII 

CULT  OBJECTS  AUD  OTHE^  ITEMS  SACHKD  TO  TH5  CULTS 
Cult  0"bjects 

In  a  preceding  chapter,  under  the  sut-heading  of 
Deities,  and  also  in  the  chapter  on  Cults,  we  sa\v  some- 
thing of  the  numerous  cult-ohj ects  such  as  plaques, 
figurines,  serpent  ohjects,  etc.,  and  we  shall  not  at 
this  time  again  deal  with  many  of  these.    ¥e  have  seen 
some  of  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  numerous  cults, 
and  we  have  considered  them  in  preceding  chapters.  The 

Astarte  cult,  for  example,  wa.s  apparently  a  popular  one, 
in 

and/addition  to  certain  Astarte  objects  already  dis- 
cussed, we  should  mention  at  this  time  some  others  v/hich 
have  created  interest. 

At  Beth- Shan  T'r.  "^owe  discovered  a  pottery  cult- 
ohject  composed  of  three  stages,  on  the  uppermost  of 
which  is  the  figure  of  a  seated  goddess  who  must  he 
Ashtoreth.      On  the  other  stages  appear  the  figures  of 
two  men,  the  head  of  a  snake,  and  other  items.  The 
excavator  says  that  what  the  whole  scene  represents 
is  uncertain. 

There  were  haked  clay  cult-ohjects  of  various 
shapes,  some   in  the  form  of  rectangular  shrines:  some 
of  the  rectangular  shrine-objects  bear  figures  of 
birds.    A  nude  figure,  perhaps  of  Ashtoreth,   is  some- 
times found.       Other  cult-objects  discovered  here  are 
in  the  form  of  circular  stands,  on  the  handles  of  which 
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appear  "birds  and  serpents,  and  we  are  reminded  that  ser- 
pents and  doves  were  sacred  to  Ashtoreth.      At  Taanach 
Doctor  Sellin  discovered  a  terra-cotta  incense  altar  and 
a  part  of  an  Ashtoreth  figure.     The  "building  that  con- 
tained these  was  thought  by  the  discoverer  to  have  been 
a  private  house,  and  if  so,  we  have  in  these  objects 
some  of  the  implements  of  private  worship  used  by  the 
Israelites.^ 

At  Beth- Shan,  in  the  temple  of  Amenophis  III,  Itr. 
Rowe  discovered  a  cylindrical  cult-object  7/ith  the  head 
of  a  pig. 

numerous  serpent-cult  objects  have  been  discovered 
at  Beth-Shan  and  elsewhere  in  Palestine,      Among  the 
discovered  cult- objects  of  this  type  are  the  following: 
a  pottery  bowl  with  a  serpent  in  high  relief  on  its  ex- 
terior; a  part  of  a  box-shaped  object  with  serpents 
adorning  its  sides,  found  under  a  column  base;  part  of 
a  pla^iue  with  a  serpent  coiled  round  its  upper  section; 
a  bronze  serpent  three  and  five-eighths  inches  long, 
which  may  well  have  been  a  votive  model  of  some  image. 
Some  cow  figures  found  at  Crezer  may  be  intended,  says 
the  excavator,  to  represent  some  kind  of  bovine  divinity 
like  the  uolden  Calf  of  the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness. 

At  Beth-Shemesh  v:ere  discovered  a  circular  offerings- 
table  of  stone,  baetils  and  cult  minutiae. 

At  Gezer  v/as  found  a  stone  which  the  excavator  says 

1    Barton,  rr. A. , Archaeology  and  the  Bible, Ed. 5,  p. 189. 
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may  have  teen  a  domestic  altar,  and  the  cup-mark  which 
it  contained  he  regarded  as  suggestive  of  a  table  of 
offerings.      Concerning  these  tables  he  says:  "Small 
portable  tables  of  offerings  begin  to  appear  in  the 
Second  Semitic  or  late  in  the  First  Semitic  period,  and 
are  found  in  every  stratum  down  to  and  including  the 
Hellenistic . 

A  ^iuantity  of  mud  models  of  cake-offerings,  some 
cylindrical  and  others  like  a  thick  disk  with  a  hole  in 
the  center  xiere  found  at  Beth-Shan. 

A  pointed-base  jar,  bearing  the  head  of  the  Egyp- 
tian dwarf-god  Ees  or  Ptah-Seker,  and  a  cylindrical 
stand  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  bull,  were  discovered 
at  Eeth-Shan.      This  animal,  v/e  are  reminded,   in  the 
old  Canaan it e  religion,  was  usually  the  emblem  of  the 
Baal.      Another  pottery  cult-object,  cylindrical  in 
shape,  and  hollow,  may  be  an  incense  burner. 
•         Fear  a  Beth- Shan  altar  was  discovered  a  model  of 
a  sacred  tree  or  perhaps  of  a  sacred  sta.nding  stone, 
and  concerning  these  and  the  objects  surrounding  them, 
Mr,  Rowe  says: 

"There  is  no  doubt  v/hatever  that  these 
models  were  associated  together  as  a  group 
of  cult-objects.     Probably  the  throne  rep- 
resented the  seat  of  a  god  and  the  god  him- 
self, the  decorated  table  the  altar,  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  on  which  the  offerings  were 
placed,  and  the  tree  or  stone  perhaps  the 
female  consort  of  the  deity. "^ 

1  Macalister, H. A. S. , Excavation  of  Qezer , II,p.425 . 

2  Rowe, Alan,  Museum  Journal ,^^ol .  18,Mar .1927,p.l9,20. 
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5^om  a  small  room  near  a  "P^eth-Shan  temple  v/ere 
taken  three  "faience  cylinder  seals  showing  figures 
of  stags,  men,  and  sacred  trees;  a  small  "bronze  model 
of  a  human  hand,  emhlematic  of  the  god  Ees;  small  pot- 
tery models  (votive  offerings)  of  "bowls,  dishes  and 
Jugs. 

At  Beth-Shemesh  (Ain  Shems )  were  found  several 
years  ago  two  model  thrones  in  terra-cotta,  which  ap- 
parently had  some  divinity  represented  as  sitting  on 
the  thrones.      ITackenzie  says  that  these  o'bjects  must 
have  had  some  ritual  significance,      "^here  was  also 
found  at  the  same  place  a  part  of  a  figurine  repre- 
senting a  dove,  and  this  ohject  the  discoverer  Judged 
to  have  been  a  ritual  li"bation  vessel.      A  strongly- 
marked  Semitic  li"bation  vase,  "bearing  a  head  repre- 
senting some  divinity  (perhaps  Shemesh  himself)  was 
found  here. 

A  small  limestone  house-altar  with  four  'horns' 
was  found  at  Tell-Beit-Firsim. 

With  regard  to  Cretan  influence,  ?.1r.  Rowe  says  r 

"Cretan  influence  at  Beth- Shan  is  shown 
"by  the  shape  of  cylindrical  cult-objects  and 
ring  flower  stands  .   .   .  All  of  the  various 
types  of  peculiar  cult-objects,  other  than  the 
figurines  of  the  deities,  were  unknown  in  Beth- 
Shan  before  the  time  of  Seti   I,  so  it  was  evi- 
dently some  of  his  Fediterranean  mercenaries 
who  introduced  them  ...  At  Beth-Shan  the 
shrine  houses  v;ere  probably  used  as  small  stands 
for  special  offerings,  and  the  cylindrical  cult 

1  Rowe, Alan,   in  Palestine  "Flxpl .  "^nd  Quarterly 

Statement ,  April  1928,  p.  76. 
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olDjects  as  incense  stands  or  as  vases  for 
sacred  flov/ers  or  plants.      This  much  we 
gather  from  certain  Mesopotamian  analogies. 

The  importance  of  the  masseha  ('pillar'  or  'stand- 
ing stone')  and  the  ashera  ('sacred  post')  has  long 
been  knov/n.      "Both  of  these  sacred  objects  seem  to  have 
been  indispensable  accessories  of  the  Canaanite  High 
Place . 

Other  Items  Sacred  to  the  Cults 
Sacred  Stones 

Prom  the  late  stone  age  there  remain  to  us  certain 
pre-historic  monuments  v/hich  we  call  by  various  names 
according  to  type  or  arrangement,  —  cromlechs,  menhirs 
dolmens,'  gilgals,  etc.      Some  of  these  evidently  had 
reference  to  worship,  although  the  actual  part  played 
by  them  must  remain  unknown  to  us. 

The  masseba  (massebah,  massebha)  or  'standing 
stone,'  an  important  item  in  connection  v/ith  the  High 
place,  served  in  primitive  times,  says  Paton,  at  once 
as  temple,  image,  and  altar;  and  coming  down  to  Hebrew 
times  we  find  that  the  Hebrews  inherited  the  masseba 
from  the  Canaanites.      Handcock,  lowe ,  and  others  have 
pointed  out  that  care  must  be  used  in  assigning  a  reli- 
gious use  or  purpose  to  these  stones  which  are  so  numer 
ous  in  Palestine.      Some  of  them  may  have  been  simple 
tombstones,  others  may  have  been  only  memorial  monument 

1  Rowe,Alan,   in  Museum  Journal,  Sept.  1926,  p.  301. 
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and  still  others  may  have  served  as  boundary  stones. 
All  the  circumstances,  therefore,  need  to  receive  care- 
ful consideration  before  we  give  religious  significance 
to  these  items.      Thus  cupmarks,  peculiar  alignment  of 
a  series  of  stones,  the  presence  of  unmistakable  reli- 
gious implements  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  other 
like  circumstances,  become  important  as  evidence  of 
religious  purpose  in  connection  with  stones  thought  to 
be  of  a  sacred  character.       It  will  not  be  amiss,  even 
in  a  study  from  the  standpoint  of  archaeology,  to  note 
some  Old  Testament  references  to  the  religious  purpose 
of  stones,  as  in  rJene sis  28:18,  where  v;e  are  told  that 
Jacob  erected  his  pillow-stone  and  poured  oil  upon  it. 
Handcock  goes  so  far  as  to  sa.y  that  it  is  clear  that  in 
early  times  the  Hebrews  considered  the  massebah  as  a 
perfectly  legitimate  and  fitting  symbol  of  Yahv/eh,  and 
that  massebahs  discovered  at  Taa.nach  probably  belonged 
to  the  Israelite  period,  and  were  therefore  possibly 
erected  by  Israelites.      The  writer  of  this  thesis  is 
not  certain  that  this  opinion  can  be  entirely  substan- 
tiated by  the  evidence  to  date.      Handcock  further  says, 
hov/ever : 

"Y/hether  or  not  the  Canaan ites  regarded  the 
massebah  as  the  abode  of  a  god,  or  whether  they 
actually  identified  it  -.vith  a  divinity,   it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  but  if  the  theory  that  the  cup- 
holes  hollowed  out  in  the  vertical  faces  of  masse- 
bahs mark  the  place  v;here  the  sacred  stones  v/ere 
anointed  with  oil  or  smeared  with  sacrificial 
blood,  and  the  cavities  on  top  were  made  for  the 
reception  of  libations  and  drink-offerings,  it 
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seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  stones 
were  regarded  as  ahodes  of  the  gods."l 

However  this  may  he,  continues  Handcock,  there  can 
he  but  little  douht  t}iat  the  Canaanites  believed  that 
the  objects  of  their  worship  were  the  re . 

That  the  local  Syrians  regarded  the  stone  columns 
of  the  temples  at  Beth-Shan  as  massebahs  and  revered 
them  accordingly,   is  regarded  by  Yx,  l.ovfe  as  quite  prob- 
able.     The  shape  of  these  columns  he  regards  as  quite 
appropriate,  for  they  had  palm  tree  capitals,  and  the 
palm  tree  itself  was  a  familiar  symbol  of  Ashtoreth. 

A  peculiar  hollowed-out  stone  with  a  depression  in 
one  part  of  the  hollow  may  have  belonged  to  the  Beth- 
Shan  High  Place  as  a  libation  tank,  says  Mr.  Rowe . 

The  monoliths  at  (Jezer,  which  have  attracted  a  good 
deal  of  attention,  are  regarded  by  the  excavator  as  the 
most  important  and  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  High 
Place  at  that  point.      This  row  of  rough,  undressed 
stones,  originally  ten  in  number,   is  set  in  a  gently 
curved  line  running  north  and  south.      They  are  obviously 
intended,  says  T^acalister,  merely  for  building  stones, 
erected  to  support  a  roof  or  some  other  superstructure, 
and  have  no  essential  religious  function.      One  of  these 
stones,  however,   (the  seventh  one)  is  of  a  texture  dif- 
ferent from  that  found  in  the  others.      The  other  stones 
may  have  been,  and  probably  v;ere,  quarried  at  or  near 
Gezer,  while  this  one  must  have  been  brought  from  a 

1  Handco ck, P. S. P. .Archaeology  of  Holy  land, p. 539, 340. 
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distance.       In  addition  to  the  different  texture, 
another  indication  that  this  stone  may  have  been  "brought 
from  a  distance  is  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  curved  and 
shallow  line  cut  on  the  stone,  perhaps  to  prevent  the 
dragging  rope  from  slipping  off.      Ifacalister  thinks 
this  seventh  stone  may  have  "been  one  of  the  sacred  stones 
of  the  High  Place  of  another  city,  and  that  it  was  cap- 
tured in  a  raid  and  brought  to  Gezer  partly  as  a  trophy 
and  partly  because  the  Oezerites  hoped  to  transfer  the 
protection  of  the  numen  of  the  other  city  to  Gezer.  In 
this  connection,  Doctor  T?lanckenhorn  says  it  is  possi- 
ble that  the  stone  may  have  come  from  Jerusalem.  The 
excavator  believed  it  is  significant  that  this  stone  of 
different  texture  should  appear  in  the  alignment  as  the 
seventh  stone,  the  number  seven  being  a  perfect  and  com- 
plete one  among  all  Semites. 

Standing  very  nea.r  the  'Tezer  monoliths  was  found  a 
great  rectangular  stone  block  which  had  in  its  center  a 
rectangular  depression.      Several  explanations  have  been 
offered  as  to  the  real  purpose  of  this  stone.       It  may 
have  been  an  altar,  a  socket  for  something,  or  a  laver 
for  ceremonial  ablution. 

In  the  courtyard  of  the  Semitic  temple  at  rrezer 
were  found  four  standing  stones  and  part  of  a  fifth. 
There  were  probably  seven  originally.      These  stones 
were  siiuared  and,  therefore,  says  Tfacal is ter ,  were  less 
likely  to  have  been  masseboth.       Over  against  this, 
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however,  he  sets  forth  the  fact  that  these  stones  are 
irregular  in  height,  their  foundations  are  too  wea^k, 
and  their  tops  are  too  uneven  to  hold  a  superstructure. 
7/e  can  hardly  say  of  these  stones,  therefore,  as  was 
said  of  the  other  alignment  at  Gezer,  that  they  were 
obviously  for  building  purposes. 

Excavation  on  the  hill  of  Ophel,  Jerusalem,  re- 
vealed the  presence  of  a  hollowed-out  place  in  a  rock 
cutting  at  the  entrance  of  the  city.     This,  say  I'essrs. 
Macal ister  and  Duncan: 


"might  well  have  been  used  as  a  rock  altar, 
he  who  would  enter  the  city  being  obliged 
first  to  propitiate  the  guardian  deity  of 
the  city.       It  is  not  irrelevant  to  recall 
that  Abraliam  paid  tithes  on  his  visit  to 
the  priest-king  of  'Salem,*  according  to 
the  tradition  preserved  in  Genesis  14. 
Underneath  the  supposed  altar  there  are 
three  pigeon-holes  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
trench  which  would  be  suitable  for  receiv- 
ing votive  offerings. "2 


At  llegiddo  Schumacher  found  in  a  large  building 
which  seemed  to  be  a  palace  a  'pillar'  apparently  used 
for  v/orship.  And  at  Taanach  Doctor  Sellin  discovered 
two  monoliths  which  he  believed  to  be  the  pillars  of  a 
High  Place.  Concerning  the  use  of  stones  in  v/orship, 
and  the  development  of  this  usage.  Cook  says: 


"''JSniile  the  stone  develops  along  one  line 
as  an  object  of  cult  and  becomes  an  altar,  it 


1  Uacali3ter,R.A.S. , Excavation  of  Gezer, IT, p .406, 407 . 

2  ITacalister,^. .A.S. ,  and  Duncan,  J. G.,   in  Palestine 

Exploration  ?und  Annual,  ^''ol.  14,  1923-25,  p. 35. 
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takes  other  forms  when,  "by  an  easy  confusion 
of  sentiment,   it  comes  to  represent  a  deity. 
It  is  then  shaped  or  ornamented  to  depict  the 
conceptions  attached  to  the  holy  occupant,  and 
when  this  deity  is  anthropomorphic,  the  pillar 
"becomes  a  rude  image,  ajid  finally  the  god  in 
human  form."l 

Altars 

Since  a  very  early  time  the  altar  has  been  import- 
ant for  man  in  his  effort  to  secure  the  favor  of  the 
gods.      And  in  the  list  of  archaeological   'finds'  the 
altar  hecoraes  one  of  the  most  interesting. 

At  Eeth-Shan  were  found  tv/o  large  "blocks  of  stone, 
one  laid  upon  the  other,  which  formed,  perhaps,  part  of 
a  large  altar  for  sacrifice,   in  as  much  as  ashes  and 
fragments  of  "bones  were  lying  on  the  floor  nearby. 
This  altar  was  outside  the  actual  temple  "building,  but 
within  the  sacred  area.       Inside  the  temple  (the  one  of 
Thothraes  III)  was  discovered  the  inner  sanctuary  contain- 
ing two  altars,  one  of  brick  and  one  of  stone.     Upon  the 
latter  of  these,  thinks  Mr.  Rowe,  were  placed  the  meat- 
offerings.     Fear  this  altar  v;as  found  the  shoulder-blade 
of  an  animal  sacrificed  in  the  temple.      The  other  altar 
was  thought  by  the  excavator  to  be  for  cult-objects.  It 
was  in  the  corridor  in  which  this  altar  is  located  that 
there  was  found  in  1927  the  raassebah  and  stele  of  Kekal . 

A  few  objects  which  TTacalister  thinks  may  have  been 
domestic  altars  were  found  at  Gezer.     One  of  these  in- 
teresting stones  had  four  angles  or  knobs  prolonged 

1  Cook, S. A. , Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine , p . 27 , 28 . 
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upwards,  doubtless  the   'horns'  of  the  altar.  \Vhile 
this  stone  was  unearthed  in  a  late  level  (about  B.  C. 
600)  and  its  use  v/as  for  building  purposes,   its  actual 
date  must  have  been  much  earlier.^ 

A  rock  altar  of  high  antiquity  was  found  at  Tell- 
el-Mutesellim  (ancient  I'^egiddo).    What  would  appear  to 
have  been  a  rock  altar  was  discovered  at  Jerusalem.  At 
Tell-Beit-Tfirsim  was  found  part  of  a  limestone  altar 
with  four  horns,  which  was  apparently  for  incense. 

Other  Sacred  Places 
(Caves,  Buildings,  etc.) 

¥e  have  already  seen  something  of  the  sacredness  of 
High  Places  and  altars.       In  addition  to  these  objects 
a  word  should  be  said  about  some  other  sacred  places, 
■^ile  the  fact  may  have  no  particular  significance  for 
the  religion  of  a  time  so  late,  comparatively  speaking, 
as  that  of  the  CJanaanite  period,  v/e  find  it  at  least 
interesting  to  remember  that  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan 
before  the  coming  of  the  j^jnorites  v/ere  troglodytes,  and 
being  such,   it  would  be  but  natural,  no  doubt,  for  them 
to  regard  certain  caves  as  the  abodes  of  the  deities 
which  they  worshipped.      We  cannot  forget  that  at  Gezer 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  details  was  an  orifice  and 
channel  which  opened  into  the  roof  of  a  cave.     Here,  it 
would  seem,  was  provision  for  the  passage  of  sacrificial 

1  Macalister  ,R. A. S. , "Excavation  of  Gezer ,  IT, p . 424 . 
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"blood  or  other  fluid  offerings  into  the  cave  where 
divinities  were  supposed  to  dwell.      Another  cave  was 
apparently  a  place  of  sacrifice.      "Rliss  says  that  in 
exploring  some  caves  "it  is  impossible  to  resist  a 
strong  impression  that  they  were  places  of  assemhly, 
probahly  for  some  religious  purpose,  though  it  is 
eciually  impossible  to  lay  hold  of  any  definite  proof 
of  such  a  theory. "1      At  any  rate,  says  Stanley  Cook, 
Palestine  still  has  its  sacred  caves,  tombs,  grottoes, 
altars  and  buildings,  whose  religious  history  must  ex- 
tend over  untold  ages. 

Since  1925  there  have  been  discovered  on  the  tell 
of  Beth-Shan  no  less  than  nine  sacred  buildings,  six  of 
which  were  Canaanite  temples.      T'he  temple,  and  particu- 
larly the  inner  sanctuary,  would  of  course  take  on  a  sa- 
cred character.      A  sraa,ll  room  adjoining  the  great  altar 
of  the  ITekal  temple  at  Beth-Shan  was  evidently  intended, 
thinks  I.Tr.  Rowe,  for  the  use  of  the  temple  guardian  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  laymen  from  entering  forbidden  ground. 
A  peg  in  the  corner  of  this  room  may  have  been,  says  he, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  fierce  hunting  dog  to  assist 
in  the  task  of  guarding. 

Sacred  Animals 

Numerous  animals  and  birds  were  associated  with  the 
cults  and  with  worship  and  sacrifice.     Seals,  pla4.ues. 


1    Bliss, 1?. J.,  ajid  others,   in  ^Excavations  in  Palestine, 

p. 262. 
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and  other  objects  "bear  the  figures  of  animals,  birds 
and  serpents.    Yfhen  these  appear  on  some  objects  (as  on 
certain  seals,  for  example)  they  may    not  have  any  par- 
ticular reference  to  religious  ideas  as  such,  just  as 
the  serpent,  the  pine  tree,  and  other  designs  which 
have  appeared  upon  certain  state  and  other  flags  in 
our  own  land  have  no  bearing  on  religious  ideas  as  such. 
When,  however,  a  plaque  portraying  a  goddess  also  bears 
animal  and  other  designs,  they  must  be  more  than  mere 
decorations.      The  dove,  serpent,  lion,  gazelle  and  duck 
were  associated  with  Ashtoreth  at  Beth-Shan  at  all  peri- 
ods, says  !'^r.  Rowe .      Different  portrayals  of  the  bull 
have  been  discovered.      A  Beth-Shan  vase  portrayed  a  bull 
and  also  a  lion,  the  latter  of which  we  know  to  have  been 
the  emblem  of  the  goddess.      Man-headed  bulls  with  wings 
have  been  found.      "^he  head-dress  which  appears  on  a  cow- 
headed  figure  suggests  a  connection  between  a  cult  and  a, 
bovine  divinity.      A  cylindrical  stand,  discovered  by  Mr. 
Rowe  at  "Beth- Shan,   "was  surmounted  by  the  head  of  a  bull, 
which  animal,   in  the  old  Canaanite  religion,  was  usually 
the  emblem  of  the  Baal.      Also,  the  animal  itself  was  used 
as  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple,  as  we  see  from  the  remains 
of  the  bull  found  in  the  southern  temple  of  Thotmes  III."^ 

"An  altar  at  Taanach,  with  protuberances 
suggestive  of  horns,  bore  in  bold  relief  v/inged 
animals  v;ith  human  faces,  lions,  a  tree  v/ith  a 
goat  on  either  side,  and  a  small  figure  clutching 

1  Rowe, Alan,   in  Palestine  Tilxpl oration  Fund  Quarterly 
Statement,  .^pril  1928,  p.  85,  86. " 
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a  serpent.      Though  it  may  "belong  to  the 
eighth  or  seventh  century,  similar  scenes 
recur  upon  seals  and  other  olDjects  of  all 
dates. "1 

On  a  cult  object  from  Beth -Shan  appear  the  feet 
of  a  "bird,  the  head  of  a  snake,  and  a  lioness.  An 
Astarte  figurine  from  Tell-Pe it-ITirsim  represents  the 
goddess  holding  to  her  hosom  a  dove  with  outstretched 
wings.       It  is  well  knovm  that  serpents  and  doves  v/ere 
sacred  to  the  goddess  Ashtoreth. 

Sacred  V/aters 

Because  springs  v/ere  a  great  "blessing  to  men  and 
animals,  and  "because  they  exhibited  life  a,nd  activity, 
they  early  became  objects  to  be  held  in  reverence. 
Running  water  was  a  symbol  of  life  and  activity;  thera- 
peutic powers  often  were  attributed  to  it.      Thus  it  was 
regarded  as  sacred  tiy  the  Semites.         In  an  atricle  which 
considers  survivals  of  primitive  religion  in  modern  Pales- 
tine, Paton  lists  a  number  of  Old  Testament  references  to 
springs,  nearly  all  of  which,  he  says,  are  known  to  have 
been  sanctuaries.  "Beersheba  may  mean  "well  of  the 

oath,"  but  also  "v/ell  of  the  seven."        In  Genesis  13  we 
have  an  excellent  story  of  a  sacred  spring. 

Sacred  TTountains 

T.Tountains  very  early  came  to  be  held  in  reverence 

1  Cook. S. A. , Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p.  108. 
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"because  of  the  air  of  mystery''  that  hovered  over  them. 
This  perhaps  did  much  to  cause  the  early  Semites  to 
look  upon  them  as  the  ahodes  of  the  gods  of  nature. 
"High  Place"  "became  the  common  expression  for  sanc- 
tuary,   llany  Palestinian  holy  or  sacred  mountains 
are  known  to  us,  Sinai-Horeb  "being  one  of  the  most 
consp  icuous . 

Sacred  Trees 

ITany  trees  were  regarded  "by  the  es^rly  peoples  as 
sacred,  especially  if  they  grew  "beside  sacred  waters. 
The  date  palm  and  the  oak  were  among  the  most  sacred 
of  trees.      The  tree-cult  appears  to  have  "been  an 
ancient  native  inheritance.      Holy  trees  in  connection 
with  sanctuaries  are  fretiuently  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  (iTum.  25:1,3;     Mi.  6:5;     C-en.  35:8;  etc.). 

The  excavation  at  Shechem  revealed  a  temple  dating 
a"bout  B.  C.  1300,  near  which  was  a  sacred  grove,  marked 
by  strong  walls.       In  the  center  was  a  platform  on  which 
an  altar  once  may  have  stood.      ITr.  Paton  says  that  the 
grove  known  as  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon  owes  its  preserva- 
tion to  the  fact  that  it  is  sacred.      He  also  tells  of 
having  seen  in  Palestine  numerous  trees  with  bits  of 
cloth  tied  to  them,  pilgrim  'calling  cards'  to  remind 
the  saints  of  their  resiuests.      At  these  sacred  trees 
the  pilgrims  made  their  vows. 

The  sacred  tree,  says  Stanley  Cook,   "tends  to 
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TDecome  conventionalized  and  is  replaced  "by  the  trunk 
or  post.      As  the  home  of  a  powerful  influence,  there 
is  an  inclination  to  symlDolize  it  and  to  identify  it 
with  the  supernatural  being,  with  the  deity  itself,"^ 
Thus,  perhaps,  the  ashera  or  'sacred  post'  which  form- 
ed an  essential  part  of  the  early  High  Place,  may  owe 
its  origin  to  the  sacred  tree. 

Sacred  Persons 

Wood  says  that  among  the  persons  v/ho  were  regarded 
as  holy  in  the  religion  of  Canaan,  we  have  the  hakam, 
or  interpreter  of  the  events  of  life;  the  kahin,  or  'di- 
viner priest;'    and  the  ro'eh,  or  seer,  who  sought  di- 
vine revelation  through  ecstacy  or  otherwise.     Holy  pros- 
titution seems  to  have  "been  practiced.       In  the  Old  Testa, 
ment  we  have  references  to  the  custom.      One  would  hardly 
hope  to  find  archaeological  evidence  at  this  point. 

Stanley  Cook  says  that  the  recognized  gods  had  their 
definite  circle  of  clients  and  "if  their  human  represent- 
atives are  suhsetiuently  worshipped  or  even  deified,  this 
is  not  an  unnatural  development."      The  petty  rulers  in 
the  Araarna  tablets  recognize  the  divine  nature  of  the 
king  who  was  a  god  and  had  the  god  for  his  father.  The 
king  of  "Plgypt        referred  to  as  the  Addu  of  a  writer  in 
the  Amarna  letters,  and  Abimelech  of  Tyre  likens  him  unto 
Shamash  and  Addu,  as  'he  v;ho  gives  his  thunder  in  the 


1  Cook.S.A.  ,P.eligion  of  Ancient  Palestine , p.  25,  26 
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heavens  like  Addu.'      But  we  must  "be  careful  not  to  give 
too  much  'religious  emphasis'  where  it  may  not  he  due. 

Sacred  Days 

The  Canaanites  had  a  number  of  religious  festivals. 
There  were  two  or  more  annual  feasts,  —  the  fall  or  Hew 
Year  feast  and  the  Spring  feast.      There  were  also  lunar 
festivals,  —  the  feast  of  the  ITew  IToon  and  the  Sahbath 
feast.      The  holy  days  of  ancient  Israel  were  transformed 
after  the  settlement  in  Canaan.      The  festival  of  the  new 
moon  now  became  connected  with  agriculture,  and  the  Pass- 
over, originally  connected  with  the  sacrifice  of  first- 
born lambs,  etc.,  became  connected  with  the  feast  of  un- 
leavened bread.      The  sacred  days  and  occasions  among  the 
Canaanites  were  those  fitting  an  agricultural  people. 

Sacred  Tiumbers 

It  has  long  been  known  that  certain  numbers  were  re- 
garded in  a  somewhat  sacred  manner.      A  possible  archaeo- 
logical illustration  of  this  is  seen  in  connection  v.dth 
the  alignment  of  ten  monoliths  at  fTezer.    l.Ir.  I'acalister 
regards  it  as  significant  that  the  stone  of  different 
texture  is  the  seventh  in  the  rov^,  and  reminds  us  that 
the  number  seven  was  a  perfect  and  complete  number  among 
all  Semites.      Between  stones  numbers  seven  and  eight 
there  is  more  space  than  there  is  between  other  succeeding 
stones  in  the  row,  and  the  excavator  thinks  that  seven 
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originally  represented  the  total  munTDer  of  stones.  At 
a  later  time,  he  thinks,  three  more  stones  were  added, 
making  ten  in  all,  and  the  three  additional  stones  may- 
have  "been  purposely  set  so  that  the  addition  did  not 
disturb  the  perfect  number  seven.      And  not  only  so,  but 
the  number  three,  8,s  well  as  the  number  ten,  the  new  to- 
tal, represents  a  sacred  significance.^ 


IX 

CUSTOTTS,   RIT3S  AlTD  IT^ST  ITUT  lOITS 

To  the  people  of  Canaan,  says  Doctor  Pfeiffer,  it 
■was  much  more  important  to  worship  correctly  than  to 
have  a  correct  conception  of  the  god  which  one  worship- 
ped.^     Accordingly,  as  we  sav/  in  the  section  dealing 
with  the  general  character  of  the  religion  of  Canaan, 
the  worship  was  essentially  one  of  ritual.  Sacrifices 
and  offerings  were  exceedingly  important,  and  numerous 
were  the  rites  and  ceremonies.       lustration  or  'cleans- 
ing' TDefore  approaching  a  deity,  anointing,  and  many 
other  precautions  were  necessary  in  order  to  v;orship 
correctly.      ^e  may  he  sure,  says  Stanley  Cook,  that 
"the  rites,  festivals,  etc.,  were  similar  to  those 
usually  prevalent  among  agricultural  peoples.      The  na- 
ture-worship of  the  age  can  he  realized  from  a  survey 
of  the  old  cults  of  Western  Asia,  and  from  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  Old  'Testament,  which  prove  the  persist- 
ence of  the  older  licentious  rites. 

Sacrifice 

The  Importance  of  Sacrifice 

The  central  feature  in  obtaining  the  favor  of  the 
gods  is  sacrifice,  and  its  importance  is  illustrated  at 

1  Pfeiffer,  H.  H. ,   in  a  lecture  to  his  students  in 

his  course  on  Old  Testament  Teachings,  1927. 

2  Cook,  S.A.,  Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p.  33. 
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numerous  sacred  sites  "by  the  presence  of  altars  and 
sacrificial  remains.      Several  theories  have  been  of- 
fered as  an  explanation  of  the  principle  of  sacrifice. 
Smith,   in  his  "Religion  of  the  Semites,"  emphasizes 
communion  "between  the  worshipped  and  the  worshipper, 
Gray  emphasizes  the  gift  or  tribute  element.  Doctor 
Pfeiffer,  seeking  to  take  the  truth  from  each  of  these 
two  theories,  emphasizes  the  fellowship  or  common  ex- 
perience or  'contact*  element  in  sacrifice,  and  thinks 
of  the  worshipper  and  the  god  as  seated  together  at  the 
saine  table  partaking  of  the  same  animal  sacrifice. 
Thus  there  is  established,  he  says,  a  bond  which  com- 
pels the  god  to  grant  favor  to  the  worshipper,  whose 
invitation  he  (the  god)  has  accepted  v;hen  the  two  par- 
take of  the  sacrifice.      "'^rther  than  this,  continues 
Doctor  Pfeiffer,  the  blood  element  enters  into  the  con- 
sideration, for  the  animal  was  looked  upon  as  having  a 
soul,  and  the  seat  of  the  soul  was  blood. 

The  elaborate  provision  for  sacrifice  is  well  il- 
lustrated in  the  discovery  at  "Beth-Shan  of  a  sacrificial 
altar  room,  altars,  and  a  sacrificial  dagger,  as  well 
as  other  items.      A  heavy  bronze  pendant,  on  which  is 
represented  a  lion  leaping  on  a  bull,   is  regarded  by 
Wr.  Rowe  as  being  without  doubt  an  object  which  was  sus- 
pended from  the  neck  of  the  animal  to  be  sacrificed.  He 
thinks  the  bull  may  have  been  bedecked  and  paraded  before 

1  Pfeiffer,  H.H,,  in  a  lecture  to  his  students  in 
his  course  on  Old  Testament  Teachings,  1927. 
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the  laity  within  the  temple  precincts  prior  to  its 
"being  offered  as  a  sacrifice."^ 

One  of  the  most  ancient  and,   in  some  respects  at 
least,  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  of  sacrifice 
yet  discovered  in  Palestine  is  the  rock-cut  'Place  of 
Sacrifice'  which  Macalister  discovered  at  Grezer,  in 
connection  with  which  there  was  an  orifice  and  cha.nnel 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  hlood  or  other  fluid  of- 
ferings into  a  cave  "beneath, 

V.Tiat  appeared  to  be  a  cemetery  was  discovered  "by 
Petrie  outside  the  city  limits  at  Tell-El-Kesy  (l.achish). 
This  area  showed  no  signs  of  occupation,  and  the  remains 
of  hones  found  to  have  "been  deposited  in  large  jars  were 
not  of  the  human  varietj'-.       Petri e  says  that  his  only 
reason  for  naming  the  place  a  cemetery  was  the  presence 
of  "bones,  and  that  the  place  may  as  likely  have  been  a 
place  of  religious  sacrifice  and  offerings.^ 

Human  Sacrifice  and  "foundation  ^gtes 

That  the  Canaan  it  e  inha"bitants  of  aezer  sacrificed 
their  infant  children  at  the  Eigh  Place  is  proved,  says 
Macalister,  "by  the  jar-"burials  of  infants  found  under  the 
earth  all  over  the  area.        The  whole  section,  he  says, 
was  found,  on  excavation,  to  be  a  cemetery  of  nev;-born 
infants.      Several  considerations  seem  to  point  out  the 

1  Howe,  Alan,   in  Palestine  Exploration  ^nd  Quarterly 

State^errt,  ADril  1928,  p.  77,  78. 

2  Petrie  ,T.M. -p. ,   in  Tell-^'l-TTesy  (lachish),  p.  32;  cf. 

Bliss, T'. J,,  A  Mound  of  "^^any  Cities .  p .  87,  88. 
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certainty  that  these   infants  were  sacrificed:  the  close 
association  with  the  high  place:  the  fact  that  all  the 
infants  v;ere  only  a  few  days  old;  indications  that  at 
least  tv/o  of  them  displayed  ma.rks  of  fire;  and  the  deeply- 
rooted  principle  that  the  first-born  v/ere  sacred.  That 
these  sacrificed  infants  v/ere  the  first-horn,  devoted  in 
the  tenple,   is  indicated,  says  T^'acalister ,  hy  the  fact 
that  none  were  over  a  v/eek  old.      Thus  the  strain  of  any 
special  epidemic  or  like  calamity,  or  the  occasion  of 
any  speciSvl  season  of  the  year  v/ould  hardly  come  in  for 
consideration : 

"The  special  circumstance  v;h.ich  led  to 
the  selection  of  these  infants  must  have 
"been  something  inherent  in  the  victims  them- 
selves, which  devoted  them  to  sacrifice  from 
the  moment  of  their  hirth  .   ,  ,  Among  the 
Semites  the  one  cause  most  likely  to  have 
"been  effective  was  primogeniture  .  "1 

In  the  Eigh  Place  area  at  Clezer  there  was  also 
found  T/hat  appeared  to  he  a  pit  or  rock-cut  cistern 
into  which  refuse  from  the  sacrifices  were  cast.  In 
this  pit  were  found  human  hones  of  "both  sexes  and  all 
ages  —  the  remains  of  fourteen  men,  two  women,  a 
child  and  an  infant.      Drowning  might  he  offered  as  an 
explanation  in  the  case  of  a  single  skeleton,  hut  not 
in  the  case  of  so  many  as  v;ere  discovered.      On  the 
other  hand,  says  the  excavator,  we  should  expect  to  find 
many  skeletons  in  case  the  pit  were  intended  or  used  as 

1  i:acalister,R.A.S. ,  Excavation  of  ^rezer ,  II,p.4Q6. 
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a  receptacle  for  the  iDodies  of  un "burnt  sacrifices. 
Another  possible  explo.nat ion ,  or  ^^uess,  also  offered 
"by  the  discoverer,  is  that  some  mysterious  cause,  as, 
for  example,  an  obscure  epidemic,  may  have  brought 
about  the  death  of  the  men,  and  that  the  girl  may  have 
been  sacrificed  as  a  propitiation.-^ 

At  Taanach  Doctor  Sellin  discovered  a  place  of 
sacrifice,  and  nearby  were  jars  of  infants  ranging  up 
to  two  years  of  age.      There  were  also  found  the  remains 
of  an  adult.      At  ITegiddo  Doctor  Schumacher  discovered 
jars  containing  the  skeletons  of  nev/-born  infants. 

As  a  sacrifice,  says  Stanley  Cook,  the  slaughter 
of  human  victims,  though  perhaps  not  regular,  was  at 
least  not  exceptional.      Ke  further  points  out  that  it 
is  sometimes  difficult  to  distinguish  between  ordinary 
burial  and  some  sacrificial  ceremony,  but  that  burial 
in  or  near  a  sacred  locality  indicates  sacrifice  of 
the  first-born,  to  v;hich  the  Old  Testament  makes  reference. 

Coming  doYm  to  the  time  v/hen  the   Israelites  entered 
Canaan,  says  Doctor  Pfeiffer,  human  sacrifice  was  very 
rare  and  only  a  special  form  of  sacrifice.      There  was 
a  time,  he  says,  v;hen  the  first-born  infant  was  sacri- 
ficed, and  the  Old  Testament  contains  traces  of  this 
custom,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Abraham  and  Isaac.  In 
this  story  we  also  see  the  transition  to  the  time  when 
animals  came  to  be  sacrificed  instead  of  the  first-born 


1  Macalister ,?.,A.S. ,  The  I^xcavation  of  'Tezer, 
Vol.    II,  p.  400,401,420-431. 


child  of  the  human  family.      Other  Old  Testament  refer- 
ences at  this  point  are:  Genesis  22;     Judg.  11:31  f.; 
II  Kings  23:10;     3:27;     Josh.  6:17;     I  Sam.  15:3,33. 

Another  form  of  hiiman  sacrifice  v/as  that  of  pris- 
oners of. war.      There  are  two  interpretations  of  this 
form  of  sacrifice,  according  to  Doctor  Pfeiffer,  the 
first  "being  simple  revenge  and  the  second  blood  revenge. 
An  example  of  the  former  is  seen  in  I  Samuel  15:33,  and 
an  illustration  of  the  latter  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
David  avenging  the  death  of  his  brothers.-^ 

Foundation  Sacrifice 

Another  interesting  and  not  altogether  uncommon 
rite  in  connection  v/ith  human  sacrifice  in  Palestine  is 
that  of  foundation  sacrifice.      This  survives,  says 
Stanley  Cook,  when  popular  opinion  rec^uires  that  blood 
shall  be  shed  at  the  inauguration  of  every  important 
building,  at  the  breaking  of  unoccupied  land,  or  at  the 
opening  of  a  new  well,  or  on  other  occasions,  and  the 
rite  is  a  propitiation  to  the  numen  of  the  place. 
Cases  the  world  over,  says  TTacalister,   illustrate  sac- 
rifice being  offered  at  the  foundation  of  a  building, 
and  in  Palestine  today  an  animal  is  sacrificed  when 
any  important  building  is  to  be  erected.  Evidence 
that  the  rite  was  observed  at  rrezer  is  offered  in  sev- 
eral striking  examples.      The  corner  of  one  building 

1  Pfeiffer,  R.  11.,   in  a  lecture  to  his  students  in 
his  course  on  Old  Testament  Teachings,  1027. 
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had  a  hollow  left  in  it  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
the  sacrifice,  and  in  this  case  the  sacrifice  was 
an  aged  v/oman.      There  were  indications,  says  the  ex- 
cavator, that  the  aged  woman  may  have  been  chosen  as 
the  victim  "because  she  was  useless  to  the  community, 
as  also  may  have  heen  the  case  of  a  man  buried  under 
the  floor  of  a  room.     In  still  another  cornerstone  were 
found  two  skeletons,  one  of  which,  that  of  a  young 
man,  had  been  severed  at  the  waist  and  only  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  had  been  deposited.^  Macalister 
says  that  "adult  victims  were  rare  in  comparison  v/ith 
the  number  of  infants  or  very  young  children  whose  re- 
mains were  found  under  the  corners  of  houses.  Such 
deposits  were  found  in  all  of  the  Semitic  strata.'"^ 

At  Megiddo  a  young  girl  about  fifteen  years  of  age 
was  deposited  in  a  cornerstone,  and  at  Taanach  was  dis- 
covered a  child  sc8.rcely  in  its  teens.       In  the  cave  s.t 
Gezer  which  seems  to  have  been  used  as  a  crematory,  a 
jar-deposited  new-born  infant  rested  upon  a  platform, 
and  it  has  been  supposed  that  this  represented  a  dedica- 
tory sacrifice  when  the  cave  was  taken  over  and  used  for 
inhumation. 

At  Gtezer  pottery  lainps  and  bowls  deposited  with 
an  infant  in  a  foundation  cause  the  excavator  to  think 
that  the  instance  furnishes  a  connecting-link  between 
the  human  sacrifice  and  the  harmless  larap-and-bowl 

1  lIacalister,H.A,S.  .Excavation  of  Gezer.  II, p. 427- 429. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  431. 
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deposits  of  a  later  time.      These  deposits,  he  says, 
are  unknown  hefore  tlie  Second  SeTnitic  period,  and  are 
rare  until  tlie  middle  of  the  Third,  while  in  the  Pourth 
Semitic  period  they  are  common,  and  are  always  placed 
in  corners  of  rooms  or  under  the  thresholds  of  doorways. 
The  deposit  of  pottery  vessels  apparently  "becomes  the 
universal  usage  in  Palestine.      One  of  the  vessels  so 
deposited  is  often  unhaked.      There  is  often  found  with 
the  vessels  a  bowl,  fre^iuently  made  watertight  by  a 
lime  cement  smear  over  the  cracks,  suggesting  that  the 
vessel  may  have  been  filled  with  some  liquid.  Since 
another  of  the  vessels  deposited  is  often  a  lamp,  we 
may  have  here,  says  7.!r,  ITacalister,  a  combination  of 
blood  and  fire,  which  would  be  suitable  as  a  symbol  of 
sacrifice.      But  the  symbol,  he  continues,  was  not 
altogether  a  success,   in  that  to  the  end  of  the  Semitic 
periods  it  did  not  supplant  the  rite  in  original  form.^ 

Animal  Sacrifice 

"While  it  may  not  have  any  significance  for  the 
religion  of  the  period  in  which  we  are  most  interested 
in  this  study,  it  is  interesting,  to  say  the  least, 
that  ITacalister  found  in  a  fTezer  cave  a  number  of  pig 
bones,  which  he  assigns  to  the  Second  Semitic  period. 
Concerning  these  bones,  he  says: 

"The  pig  is  an  animal  found  very  rarely 
represented  among  the  animal  remains  in  the 
debris.      That  the  pig  owes  the  aversion  with 

1  Llacalister  ,R.A.S.  ,Sxcavation  of  Gezer.  II ,p .434-437 . 
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which  the  Hetrews  and  prohahly  other  Semitic 
tribes  regarded  it  to  a  previous  sacrosanct 
character  has  "been  maintained  "by  .Rohertson 
Smith  in  his  "Religion  of  the  Semites,"  and 
is  now  pretty  generally  accepted.  Here  we 
seem  to  have  evidence  of  its  "being  actually 
an  animal  for  sacrifice."^ 

In  the  High  Place  at  (Jezer  was  found  what  seemed 
to  he  a  pit  for  the  reception  of  refuse  from  the  sac- 
rifices.     Here  were  found  hones  of  cows,  sheep,  goats 
and  deer,  the  latter  of  which  the  excavator  regarded 
as  very  interesting  in  this  connection.      The  animals 
legitimate  for  sacrifice  s.lone  are  found  here. 

In  addition  to  this  pit  within  the  High  Place  area 
there  was  found  within  the  courtyard  at  Z-ezer  two  cir- 
cular structures  completely  filled  with  fragments  of 
sheep  and  goat  hones.      ""hese  did  not  seem  to  hear  any 
marks  of  hurning  or  of  cooking,  which  fact  may  he  against 
considering  these  circular  structures  as  mere  domestic 

ashpits.      They  may  have  heen  the  receptacles  for  the 

2 

bodies  of  the  sacrificed  animals. 

In  connection  with  animal  sacrifice  we  cannot  for- 
get the  apparent  importance  of  the  Beth-Shan  discoveries. 
At  this  place,  we  will  remember,  the  temple  contained  a 
sacrificial-altar  room,  with  a  great  stepped-altar  of 
brick.       In  the  top  of  this  altar  there  was  a  channel 
for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  blood  of  the  sacrificed 
animals  to  an  outlet.      Against  this  altar  were  found 

1  Llacalister      A. S.  .Excavation  of  C-ezer,  II,p . 378 , 380  . 

2  Ibid.,  p.  401,  407. 
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two  horns  of  a  "bull,  and  in  fie  nearty  courtyard  were 
found  the  collar-hone  of  a  hull,  together  with  a  sac- 
rificial dagger  of  hronze .      ;''r.  'Rowe  tells  us  that 
the  age  of  this  hull  was  fixed  hy  a  trained  anthropolo- 
gist of  his  staff  at  three  years,  which  at  once  reminds 
us,  he  says,  of  the  sacrificial  hullock  three  years  old 
referred  to  in  I  Samuel  1:24,25  margin  j.-*- 

There  was  evidence,  such  as  the  presence  of  a 
heavy  bronze  pendant,  which  indicated  that  the  hull  to 
he  sacrificed  at  Beth-Shan  was  first  hedecked  and  pa- 
raded hefore  the  laity  within  the  temple  precincts.  In 
the  same  courtyard  were  two  tahle-like  structures  of 
hrick  with  a  small  brick  pedestal  between  them,  and  upon 
these  structures,  suggests  the  excavator,  were  placed 
the  cooked  portions  of  the  sacrificed  animal  which  were 
not  offered  up  to  the  deity  in  the  inner  sanctuary.  The 
portions  offered  up  in  the  inner  sanctuary  were  doubtless 
eaten  by  the  priests  within  the  inner  sanctuary  (I  Sam. 
2:14  f.;  1:18  in  the  IJX) .      And  finally,  as  was  also 
suggested  by  the  discoverer,  v:e  may  explain  the  presence 
of  the  small  pedestal  between  the  two  tables  in  the 
courtyard  as  being  the  place  which  held  the  implements 
with  which  the  flesh  was  divided  (cf .  Ezek.  40r42). 

At  Tel  1 -Till -He sy  (lachish)  Petrie  found  what  appeared 
to  be  a  cemetery,   in  v/hich  fragments  of  non-human  bones 
were  placed  in  large  jars.      The  discoverer  thincs  this 
"cemetery"  may  have  been  a  place  of  religious  sacrifice 
and  offerings. 

1  Rowe. Alan. Pales tine  ^xpl."^nd  Quarterly , Apr . 1928 ,p . 7 

2  iDid.,  p.  78,  81,  8n. 
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Votive  Offerings 

Offerings  represented  an  important  part  of  the 
religion  of  the  Cana??.nites .      Offerings  v/ere  made  at 
numerous  times  and  on  many  occasions.     Historians  tell 
us  that  offerings  were  of  four  classes:  animal,  human, 
vegetable,  and  votive,  and  they  v/ere  sla.ughtered, 
burned,  or  brought  as  vegetable  first-fruits  or  as 
votive  gifts. 

ITany  fragments  of  pottery  such  as  plat^ues,  v/ands, 
bracelets,  shrine-models,  etc.,  have  been  found  at  the 
different  sanctuaries.      At  Gezer  many  of  the  placi.ues 
and  other  articles  had  been  broken,  a,pparently  with 
intention.      Stanley  Cook  says  we  may  compare  the  modern 
custom  of  breaking  pottery  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  and 
he  illustrates  by  referring  to  one  place  on  the  road 
near  Damascus  where  there  is  a  rock  platform  with  a 
cave,  shrine,  and  sacred  grove,  to  which  place  women 
come  to  break  a  jar  when  they  have  gained  their  one 
wish.      The  custom,  continues  Cook,  finds  its  most  prob- 
able explejiation  in  the  persuasion  that  things  once  ded- 
icated to  or  put  to  a  sacred  use  are   'holy'  and  cannot 
be  used  for  ordinary  purposes. 

In  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  Thothmes  III  temple 
at  Beth-Shan  were  tv/o  altars,  upon  one  of  which,  says 
the  discoverer,  were  originally  placed  the  various  sa- 
cred objects  such  as  jev.'elry  and  beads,  and  zo'^e  of 
these  articles  were  found  lying  on  the  ground  round  about. 
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'^he  "best  of  these  olojects  was  a  decorated  lilDation  cup 
or  chalice.      A  number  of  cigar-shaped  mud  models  of 
hread-cakes,  found  in  the  corridor,  were  regarded  as 
votive  offerings  (cf.  the   'cakes  of  the  queen  of  heaven'— 
Ashtoreth  —  of  Jer.  7rl7  f.)."'- 

Among  the  votive  offerings  reported  from  r^ezer, 
Macalister  mentions  shrines,  altars,  and  models  of 
numerous  things.      Some  of  these  are  very  evidently  of 
late  date,  while  others  are  much  earlier.  Imitation 
axe-heads  or  daggers  of  "bronze  were  found  most  often 
in  the  Fourth  Semitic  stratum. 

Cupmarks  and  Possible  Rites 
In  Connection  Y/ith  Them 

Cupmarks,  because  of  their  anti^tuity,  may  have  but 
little  or  no  significance  for  the  religion  of  the  Canaan- 
ite  period  proper,  but  we  believe  it  fitting  to  take  a 
paragraph  in  the  present  chapter  to  consider  them  briefly. 
We  have  already  seen  that  early  man  was  fond  of  malcing 
these  peculiar  cuttings.      The  rock  surfaces  bear  them 
singly  and  in  groups;  they  are  both  large  and  small; 
some  may  have  been  formed  naturally  and  were  deepened 
or  made  larger  to  meet  the  need,  v/hile  others  must  have 
been  cut  into  the  smooth  rock-surface.      We  do  not  know 


1  Rowe,  Alan,  in  Palestine  :gxploration  ?und  Q^uarterly 

Statement,  April  1928,  p.  81. 
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even  the  period  to  v;hich  the  cupmarks  belong,  although 
it  is  not  likely  that  all  of  then  he  long  to  the  sa^ne 
period,      .Anthropologists  and  others  find  it  impossible 
to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  presence 
or  purpose.      I'"any  of  these  cupraarks  may  have  no  reli- 
gious significance  v/hatever  for  any  period,  while  in 
the  case  of  others  one  can  scarcely  believe  that  there 
can  not  be  a  religious  purpose.      As  we  have  seen  in 
the  chapter  which  considers  some  of  the  difficulties 
of  interpretation,  many  explana.tions  have  been  set 
forth:  hollows  for  votive  offerings,  recondite  emblems 
of  religion,  star  maps,  water-pots,  stands  for  water- 
pots,  olive  presses,  —  these  and  many  more  possible 
uses  have  been  suggested.      Some  or  all  of  these  uses 
may  have  their  place,  says  Facalister,   in  accounting 
for  individual  examples,  but  none  of  them  completely 
covers  the  subject.^      It  is  especially  difficult  to 
offer  an  explajiation  of  cupmarks  which  are  grouped 
with  evident  purpose  in  the  floors  of  some  of  the  caves. 
Other  interesting  instances  of  such  grouping  are  found 
at  the  mouth  of  a  cave  v/hich  v;as  used  as  a  crematory, 
and  about  the  opening  of  the  pit  at  Crezer  in  which  the 
bones  of  sacrificed  human  beings  and  animals  were  found. 
We  cannot  be  certain,  however,   in  the  matter  of  religious 
significance  for  these  or  for  any  other  cupmarks. 

1      Hacalister,  R.  A.S.,  The  Excavation  of  ^ezer, 

Vol.   I,  p.  153. 
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Amulets  and  Charms 

There  is  some  evidence  that  amulet  wearing  in  Pal- 
estine tegan  even  "before  the  Amorite  period.  Among 
the  amulets  discovered  at  Gezer  v;as  a  large  series  made 
of  "black  slate,  "basalt,  or  similar  coloured  stone. 
They  are  found  throughout  the  v;hole  Semitic  period,  but 
are  more  common  in  the  lower  strata.      Amulets  made  of 
hone  are  among  the  earliest  ones.      Various  shaped  pen- 
dants of  red  coral,  heads,  and  other  items  (still  sup- 
posed to  possess  curative  properties),  together  v/ith 
numerous  figurines,  have  been  found  all  over  Palestine. 
At  A.in  Shems,  for  example,  the  figurine  type  was  common, 
most  of  those  being  of  the  god  Bes.      A  bronze  figure, 
suggestive  of  Bes,  was  plainly  a  charm,  as  it  was  to  be 
suspended  from  a  ring  at  the  head  of  the  figure.  Even 
in  modern  Palestine,  says  T':acalis ter ,  nine- tenths  of  the 
natives  —  Jew,  Christian  and  IToslem  —  wear  an  amulet 
of  some  kind. 

Images  and  Symbols 

There  is  considerable  disagreement  among  those  v/ho 
work  in  the  field  of  Old  Testament  history  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  use  of  images  in  Palestine,  and  also  as 
to  their  actual  meaning  and  significance.      Some  writers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  in  ^ebrew  times  Yahweh  himself 
was  represented  by  a  bull  image,  while  others  say  this 
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cannot  possilDly  "be  true,  and  that  images  were  not  nearly 
so  numerous  or  so  important  among  either  the  Canaanites 
or  the  Hebrews. 

)  In  connection  with  our  treatment  of  the  respective 

deities,   including  the  serpent  and  Astarte  types,  we 
treated  of  many  of  the  instances  of  figurines  and  images 
of  different  kinds,  and  our  treatment  under  the  present 
heading  will  he  hrief .      \Ye  saw  that  some  types  of  figurines 
and  images  vi^ere  common,  but  the  writer  is  not  certain  tha.t 
the  true  significance  of  these  is  always  apparent.     It  is 
well  for  us  to  remember,  with  Stanley  Cook: 

"It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish 
fetishes  and  symbols  which  involve  ideas 
to  some  relationship  with  a  supernatural 
being,  from  the  charms,  amulets  and  talis- 
mans wherein  other  religious  ideas  are  in- 
volved. The  possibility  that  some  of  the 
objects  are  really  toys  cannot  be  excluded."-^ 

On  the  other  hand  when,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of 
the  deities,  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  intention 
of  the  portrayal,  we  are  on  a  different  basis.  ITacalis- 
ter  tells  us  that  the  principal  objects  of  religious  use 
found  at  the  Grczer  High  Place  were  small  figures  of  di- 
vinities and  implements  of  various  kinds,  and  that  the 
most  valuable  figure  in  the  excavation  is  a  bronze 
statue  of  Ash  to  re  th.      At  Beth- Shan,  TTegiddo,  Taanach, 
and  other  ancient  sites  have  been  found  different  styles, 
types  and  sizes  of  portrayals  of  various  deities.  Many 

1  Cook, S. A.,  :^elii-^ion  of  Ancient  Palestine .  p.  32. 
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of  these  may  not  have  "been  intended  as  divinities  in 
themselves,  nor  even  as  an  ahode  for  one,  "but  may- 
represent  presentations  or  votive  offerings  to  par- 
ticular divinities.      Or  again,  many  of  these  figures 
may  have  been  valued  for  their  supposed  magic  quality, 
through  which  protection  and  guidance  -^irere  sought. 
The  writer  thinks  this  might  easily  have  "been  the  case 
with  small  household  images.       In  a  T^eth-Shemesh  tomh 
images  were  placed  with  the  deceased,  prohahly  in  the 
belief  that  they  would  give  protection  to  the  spirit 
of  the  dead. 

Oracles 

Archaeological  evidence  of  the  use  of  oracles  is 
of  necessity  very  scant.      That  oracles  existed,  how- 
ever,  is  indicated  by  place  names.      ITacalister  tells 
us  of  a  Gezer  cave  having  two  chambers  connected  by  a 
small  crooked  passage  through  which  a  man  could  barely 
crawl.      'While  he  admits  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  cave  actually  was  used  for  oracles,  the  place 
is  admirably  fitted  for  such  use.      The  deception,  he 
says,  would  be  obvious,  though  not  more  so  than  the 
"holy  fire"  exhibition  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, at  Jerusalem.      Some  such  jugglery,  ventriloquial 
or  otherwise,  he  continues,  must  have  taken  place  when 
Saul  visited  the  pythoness  at  En-Dor.^ 

1  llacalister  ,R.A.S.  .Zilxcavat ion  of  Gezer,  II, p. 382-385. 
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Professor  Petrie  regarded  stone  enclosures  at  Sera- 
bit  as  "being  possibly  sacred  places  vrhich  were  visited 
"by  the  mine  v;orlcers  in  search  of  useful  dreams.  Divine 
advice  and  help  could  he  given  hy  the  statue  of  a  god, 
says  Cook,  who  illustrates  hy  referring  to  a  cuneiform 
tablet  from  Taanach,  vrhich  refers  to  an  omen  given  hy 
the  finger  of  the  goddess  Ashirat,  a.nd  the  writer  of  the 
tablet  asks  for  a  sign  and  its  interpretation,^ 

Yi'e  v/ill  also  recall  at  this  point  the  story  of 
l?7enamon  and  the  fact  that  he  carried  with  him  a  statue 
of  -Amon, 

In  his  article  on  "The  Religion  of  Canaan,"  VJood 
says  that  the  ephod  was  a  portable  image  which  seems  to 
have  been  consulted  for  oracles  by  means  of  divination 
(Isa.  30:22;     Jud.  8:26,27;     T  Sam.  21:9),  and  that  the 
teraphim  were  also  images  to  be  consulted  for  oracles 
(Szek.  21:26;     Hos.  3:4;     Zech.  10:2;     I  Sara.  19:13; 
Gen.  3:19,34,35;  etc.).^ 

The  Use  of  Incense 

'.Ve  h^ve  perhaps  no  evidence  of  the  significance  of 
incense  in  the  worship  of  the  Canaanites.        l!r.  Rowe 
discovered  near  the  great  altar  at  l^eth-Shan  a  hollow 
cylindrical  cult-object  of  pottery,   in  which  incense 

1  Cook, S. A.,  R^^li^ion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p.  53. 

2  7/ood,\V.C.,   in  Journal  of  ^iblical  litern.ture, 

Vol.  35-36,  1013-1017,  p.  184. 
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protalDly  vzas  "burned.      He  also  found  a  "basalt  incense 
or  offering  stand.      Barton  refers  to  a  renarka"ble  in- 
cense altar  of  terra-cotta  which  Doctor  Sellin  discov- 
ered at  Taanach.      Doctor  Albright  speaks  of  the  top 
of  a  limestone  incense  altar  vrith  four  horns,  discovered 
at      Tell-"Beit-]Tirsim.      Ajid  in  a  house  at  Gezer,  the 
date  of  ^hich  was  ahout  "R .  C.  1000,  Tfacalister  found 
a  jar  of  incense  ^vhich  he  "believes  was  proba.'bly  stored 
up  for  some  religious  purpose;  and  though  it  was  not 
found  in  a  sanctuary,  he  thinks  it  may  have  "been  still 
in  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  or  else  preserved  for 
use  in  the  household  worship  of  the  domestic  teraphim.^ 


1  Macalister  ,R.A.S. ,  Excavation  of  Cfezer ,  II,p.425. 
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THE  DEAD,  MVD  THE  FUTURE  LIFE 
Disposal  of  the  Dead 

Cremation  appears  to  have  heen  the  method  of  dis- 
posal of  the  dead  in  the  Late  Stone  Age.      One  of  the 
caves  at  Gezer  hears  evidence  of  having  heen  used  as 
a  crematory.       In  this  cave  there  had  "been  cut  v;hat 
was  thought  to  he  an  artificial  flue.      Many  human 
hones,  or  fragrnents  of  hones,  ^vere  found,  and  within 
a  given  stratum  they  were  all  humt.      The  ashes  re- 
sulting from  cremation  apparently  were  allov/ed  to  lie 
where  they  fell,  and  in  one  part  of  the  cave  the  layer 
of  human  ash  was  ahout  an  inch  thick.       This  v;ould  in- 
dicate, no  doubt,  that  cremation  was  the  method  of  dis- 
posal for  a  long  period. 

In  the  same  cave  v/h.  ich  had  heen  used  as  a  crema- 
tory the  succeeding  stratum  was  different,  containing 
remains  which  had  not  heen  hurned.       "^n  the  T'irst  Semitic 
period  the  dead  a.ppea.r  to  have  heen  placed  all  over  the 
floor  of  this  cave,  and  so  far  as  could  he  determined, 
were  placed  on  their  sides  in  p.  contracted  position. 

Concerning  other  hurials  and  hurial  pla,ces  in  this 
period,  v;e  learn  that  intra-mural  interment  was  customary 
and  that  the  tombs  are  caves  which  in  all  cases  had  been 
adapted  fn^  ^■»^e  already  existing.       The  bodies  are  care- 
lessly placed  on  the  floors.      In  all  of  the  caves  at 
Gezer  where  early  Semitic  sepultures  v/ere  found,  the 
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cliaracter  of  the  iDurie.l  was  uniform,  says  racalister. 
The  position  of  the  iDody  -.vas,  as  a  rule,  a  crouching 
one,  thougli  not  invar iahly  so. 

In  the  Second  Semitic  period  at  Gezer  the  tombs 
are  caves,  either  already  existing  or  hewn  specially, 
and  there  is  no  prejudice  against  intra-mural  "burial. 

"Caves  already  existing  are  adapted  as 
they  stand;  specially  hewn  tomhs  consist  of 
small  chambers  at  the  bottom  of  cylindrical 
shafts.      The  "bodies  are  deposited  on  the 
floor  of  the  tomb,  without  coffin,  generally 
in  a  crouching  position  (though  sometimes  at 
length),  and  stones  are  laid  a.round,  under, 
and  over  them  irregularly . 

Tv/o  interesting  shaft  tombs  belonging  to  the 
Second  Semitic  period  were  discovered  at  T^'egiddo. 
One  of  these  lies  twenty-six  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  was  approached  by  a  shaft  passage.      The  tomb  was 
closed  by  a  stone  slab  which  could  be  removed  from  time 
to  time  to  admit  offerings  for  the  dead.^ 

On  the  hill  of  Ophel,  Jerusalem,  v/as  found  the  re- 
mains of  an  early  burial.      This  burial  was  in  a  small 
hollov;  near  the  entrance  of  a  cave.      Since  this  hollov/ 
Y/as  only  tv/o  and  one-half  feet  long,  and  only  a  few 
bones  were  found  in  it,  the  body  must  have  been  dis- 
membered. 

In  the  Third  Semitic  period  both  adapted  and  hewn- 
out  cave  tombs  are  used  at  lezer,  but  no  shaft  tombs 
seem  to  belong  to  thi^  period.      Some  of  the  cave- tombs 

1  :'acali3ter  ,:i.A.S.  ,Ii;xcav'vtion  of  ^ezer ,  I,p . 393. 

2  IIandcQCk,r  .S.P.  .Archacolo.T.'  of  T^olY  To-nd,  p. 313. 
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of  this  period  have  a  doorway  cut  high  up  in  the  v/all. 
The  doorway  was  closed  "by  v;edging  into   it  large,  rough 
stones,  which  in  turn  were  covered  with  earth.  There 
is  no  indication  that  movable  doors  of  a,ny  sort  were 
used.      As  in  the  preceding  period,  the  hodies  are 
carelessly  deposited.      Only  occasionally  are  religious 
emhlems  found  in  the  tombs  of  this  period.^ 

A  Canaanite  tomh  at  Ophel  consisted  of  a  sort  of 
niche  cut  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  and  the  place  of 
iDurial  was  evidently  in  a  deep  and  roughly  circular 
pit  under  the  iDack  wall  of  the  tomb.        In  another 
Canaanite  tomb  here,  a  natural  cave,  were  found  two 
bodies,  one  above  the  other.        T7ith  the  upper  tomb 
burial  were  objects  of  the  Twiddle  Canaanite  period, 
8jid  in  the  lower  one,  containing  a  full-length  burial, 
v;as  found  ordinary  Canaanite  pottery. 

In  the  ]?ourth  Semitic  period  the  burial  caves  are 
considerably  smaller  than  previously.      The  interments 
and  tomb  deposits  are  much  the  same  as  before,  and 
about  the  only  distinguishing  mark  between  this  and 
the  preceding  period  is  the  presence  of  pottery  vessels 
and  other  datable  objects.      The  internal  arrangements 
of  the  tombs  with  their  platforms  and  hewn-benches 
often  suggest  some  burial  ritual,  says  Stanley  Cook, 
but  unfortunately  "Palestine  has  furnished  no  funerary 
texts,  and  little  direct  evidence;     the  dead  'go  to 

1  ITacalister ,R.A-S.  .7.xcavation  of  Gezcr,  I, p. 393, 394. 
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their  fate,  ♦  and  the  king;  of  TTitanni  fasts  on  the 
day  he  hears  of  the  death  of  Ajnenhotep  III."''- 

That  the  dead  received  considers.lDle  attention  is 
seen  from  tomlD  deposits,  hoth  at  the  time  of  interment 
and  at  later  times,  TDut  the  existence  of  ancestor  wor- 
ship among  the  Canaanites  cannot  he  proved  "by  survivals. 
It  was  believed,  no  doubt,  that  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
ceased lingered  near  the  place  of  burial,  or  near  places 
familiar  to  it  in  life,  but  these  spirits  were  not  re- 
garded as  gods,  nor  were  they  worshipped. 

Tomb  "Deposits  and  Offerings  to  the  Dead 

The  custom  of  depositing  food  vessels  and  other 
objects  in  the  tombs  seems  to  have  been  common  since 
a  very  early  time.      Even  in  the  Pre -Semitic  period 
at  Sezer,  when  the  bodies  were  burned,  says  HacaJis- 
ter,  food  vessels  v/ere  deposited  in  small  numbers.  At 
Beth- Shan,   in  connection  with  the  burial  of  a  young 
woman  in  about  the  i?,  C.  2000  level,  were  found  a  num- 
ber of  earthenware  vessels.      And  coming  down  to  a  pe- 
riod hundreds  of  years  later,  we  find  at  (Tezer  five 
Philistine  tombs,  different  from  all  the  others  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  here  v/ere  deposited  articles  of  orna- 
ment and  food.       In  one  case,  says  the  excavator,  the 
dead  had  been  furnished  with  a  shole  sheep,  placed  under 
his  knees.^ 

1  Cook, S. A.,  Religion  of  Ancient  Pale st ine ,p . 55 , 56. 

2  Macalister ,n.A.S. .Excavation  of  Oezer. I, p. 289 -292. 
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In  the  First  Semitic  period  at  (Jezer,  atwhich  time, 
■we  \7ill  rememlDer ,  caves  are  used  b,s  torats,  nothing  is 
put  with  the  bodies  hut  a  fev;  small  food-vessels,  a.nd 
occasionally  a  few  heads  and  other  objects. 

In  the  Second  Semitic  period,  says  ITacalister: 

"Drink  offerings  are  alv^ays,  and  food 
offerings  generally,  placed  ^7ith  the  dead. 
The  drinlc  offerings  can  of  course  be  infer- 
red from  the  indications  furnished  by  the 
disposal  of  the  vessels  that  presumably  con- 
tained them.      These  are  large  jars  .... 
They  all  have  pointed  bottom.s,  and  had  they 
for  any  reason  been  deposited  empty,  would 
naturally  have  been  laid  on  their  sides. 

These. Jars  usually  stood  on  t^eir  ends  v/hen  dis- 
covered, though  not  infrequently  were  placed  on  their 
sides.       In  the  latter  case  the  excavator  thought  the 
jars  might  have  contained  cheese  or  butter  for  the  use 
of  the  deceased.      La^rge  wine  jars  were  the  commonest 
deposit,  and  in  nearly  every  such  jar  was  found  a 
small  jug  which  must  have  been  intended  as  a  drinking- 
cup  or  dipper  for  the  deceased.      The  only  recogniza- 
ble remains  of  food  consisted  of  cooked  fragments  of 
mutton-bones.       In  this  connection,  jar  burials  of  sac- 
rificed infants  at  C-ezer  v/ere  found  to  contain  smaller 
vessels  within  the  larger,  and  tliese  were  regarded  as 
food-vessels  with  a  viaticum  for  the  victim. 

Vo  religious  deposits  in  the  Second  Semitic  period 
were  found,  says  T'^acalister ,  unless  scarabs  (which  prob- 
ably are  to  be  considered  as  seals)  be  so  regarded. 

1  Macal is ter,n. A. S. , "Excavation  of  ^rezer ,  I,p.395. 
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Fumerous  objects,  such  as  ornaments  of  bronze  and 
silver  and  (rarely)  gold,  beads,  seals,  a.mulets,  and 
weapons,  such  as  the  spear  of  the  warrior  dead,  are 
found  among  the  deposits.      Especially  characteristic 
of  later  times  are  the  numerous  lamps  deposited  with 
the  dead.      At  "Beth-Shemesh  a  chejnber-tomb  was  modeled 
after  the  home  of  the  living,  and  images  put  in  the 
tomb  are  the  same  as  those  of  domestic  divinities. 
Perhaps  the  idea  of  divine  protection  prompted  the  de- 
positing of  these  images  with  the  deceased.^ 

A  shaft-tomb  of  the  Second  Semitic  period  at  i.!e- 
giddo  was  closed  by  a  stone  slab  which,  says  Handcock, 
could  be  removed  from  time  to  time  to  admit  offerings 
to  the  dead,  and  this  removal,  evidently  coming  to  be 
regarded  as  too  laborious,  v/as  made  unnecessary  by 
making  a  hole  in  the  covering-stone. 

The  tombs  of  this  period  (i.e.  about  the  Thirteenth 
Egyptian  "Dynasty in  common  with  earlier  tombs,  con- 
tained numerous  offerings,   including  food  and  drink.  In 
one  food-container  was  found  a  small  bronze  knife,  evi- 
dently placed  with  the  meat  or  other  food  to  enable  the 

2 

deceased  to  cut  the  food. 

In  the  Third  Semitic  period  the  food  vessels  found 
in  Gezer  tombs  were  all  smaller  in  size  and  much  more 
numerous  than  before.      Lamps  now  became  common  in  every 
tomb,  and  the  ornamental  deposits  are  not  so  numerous 

1  Mackenzie, Duncan,   in  Palestine  Exploration  ?und 

Annual ,  1912-1913,  p.  83. 

2  Handcock. P. S. r.  ..Archacolorcy  of  Holy  Land , p . 313-316 . 
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nor  so  valuable.      P.eligious  eaTDlems  appear  "but  rarely. 


"Many  of  the  deposited  vessels  are  broken 
(a  much  larger  number  than  in  the  earlier  peri- 
od), whether  it  be  the  manifestation  of  a  spirit 
of  economy  which  puts  off  on  the  unconscious 
dead  damaged  goods,  or  from  the  more  recondite 
idea  of  liberating  the  spirit  of  the  object  that 
it  ma.y  serve  the  spirit  of  the  deceased.  Against 
the  latter  hypothesis  is  the  fact  that  it  does 
not  necessarily  seem  to  be,   in  Palestine,  a.  sur- 
vival from  earlier  times,  when  we  should  expect 
a  notion  so  crude  to  be  more  generally  held."-'- 


The  interments  and  deposits  of  the  "Fourth  Semitic 
period  are  of  the  same  general  type  as  in  the  preceding 
one,  pottery  and  other  dats.ble  objects  serving  to  dis- 
tinguish the  deposits  of  the  two  periods. 

A  Canaan it e  tomb  at  Ophel  had  near  its  entrance 
two  tables  or  benches  cut  in  the  stone,  and  the  exca- 
vators at  that  point  thought  these  were  intended  for 
the  reception  of  offerings  at  the  tomb.      One  of  the 
burials  in  this  tomb  contained,  together  with  other 
objects  of  the  I'^iddle  Canaanite  period,  a  little  table 
for  offerings.      This  table  was  made  of  limestone  suid 
contained  five  cup-holes. 


The  l^ture  Life 


That  ancient  oeoples  believed  that  something  of 
the  deceased  lingered  near  the  former  habitation  can- 
not be  doubted.      ^le  liave  seen  that  the  custom  of 


1  Macalister. 1. A. S. , Excavation  of  ^rezer ,  I,p . 394 . 
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placing  food,  drink,  and  other  thin.^s  in  the  sepulchre 
with  the  dead  v;as  a  near-univers3.1  custom  in  Palestine. 
Y/e  have  in  this  custom,  says  Doctor  "Barton,  silent 
testimony  to  "belief  in  some  kind  of  after-life,  and 
hovrever  shadowy  and  unsatisfactory  it  may  have  "been  re- 
garded, the  evidences  "that  the  mourners  who  stood  "by 
every  ancient  tomb  provided  food  for  their  loved  ones 
to  eat  in  the  after  life,   is  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  even  in  that  age  the  loving  heart  found  it 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  life  of  its  dear  ones 
had  been  altogether  terminated."^ 

The  sarcophagus  of  Ahiram  of  i^yblos  (dating  in 
the  thirteenth  century)  bears  certain  funeral  scenes 
V7hich  indicate,  says  Cook,  that  some  sort  of  a  belief 
in  another  life  was  no  novelty. 

V/e  also  know  that  among  certain  primitive  peo- 
ples the  v/ife  and  s leaves  of  a  deceased  man  were  killed 
in  order  that  the  ma.n  might  have  a  v/ife  and  slaves  in 
that  other  realm  of  existence.      V/e  are  also  told  that 
the  Arabians  killed  the  dead  man's  camel  in  order  that 
he  might  have  a  camel  to  ride  in  tlie  next  world. 

V/e  also  knoY/  that  belief  in  Sheol  came  down  from 
the  Babylonians  to  the  Canaanites  and  then  to  the  He- 
brews, but  even  in  Old  Testament  times  Sheol  v;as  not 
in  any  sense  synonomous  with  immortality  in  our  sense 
of  the  term.      Existence  in  Sheol  was  but  a  very 

1  Barton,     A.  , Archaeology  and  the  "^ible  ,!!]d.5,p.l96. 
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unsatisfactory  and  shadovry  affair  at  best.  Accord- 
ingly, descendents  v^ere  desired  as  a  fom  of  i^nrior- 
tality.      Drav/ing  upon  an  Egyptian  parallel,  Cook  says: 

"The  dead  relied  upon  his  descendants 
and  upon  the  "benevolence  of  future  genera- 
tions, and  Egyptian  kings  (at  least)  hoped 
to  partake  of  the  food  offered  to  the  rec- 
ognized deities.  ::ieligious  and  other 
works  were  undertaken  that  the  'nanie  ♦  might 
'live. 

Another  interesting  instance,  also  Egyptian,  is 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  >Tineteenth  Dynasty  stele  dis- 
covered at  Beth-Slian.      On  this  stele  is  sho"wn  a  per- 
son in  a  kneeling  position  v;ith  both  hands  raised  in 
adoration.      Accompanying  texts  mention  certain  gods, 
to  ¥/hom  the  person  prays  asking  that  he  may  have  a 
happy  hurial  "in  the  heights  of  his  toxm,  and  that 
his  soul  may  come  forth  as  it  desires,  T/ithout  being 
shut  up  in  the  tomb,  and  also  that  he  may  see  Ra  and 
the  gods  who  are  adoring  the  sun -god  as  his  solar 
barque  traverses  the  heavens." 

Stanley  Cook  is  of  the  opinion  that  "a  people 
accustomed  to  the  annual  death  and  revival  of  nature 
might  easily  formulate  theories  of  the  survival  of 
the  dead,"  and  that  burial  in  a  contracted  or  squat- 
ting position  might  naturally  represent  the  usual 
crouched  posture  of  the  individual  as  he  sat  in 


1  Cook, S. A. , Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p. 58. 

2  Rowe,Alan,   in  TTuseum  Journal,  Vol.  15, Dec. 1925, p. 509 
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his  lifetime  a-nong  his  fellows.       It  might  also  point 
to  a  belief  in  the  re"birth  of  the  soul  of  the  dead.^ 
Concerning  the  numerous  lamps  found  in  the  torab 
deposits,   Stanley  Cook  sayst 


"These  naturs-lly  recall  the  v/idespread 
custom  of  lighting  the  soul  on  its  dark 
journey,  or  of  kindling  a  lamp  in  the  home 
to  enable  it  to  retrace  its  steps  on  the  an- 
niversary.     These  purely  "burial  lamps  are 
very  well  known,  and  they  survive  in  Pales- 
tine to  the  Christian  age,  when  they  are  in- 
scrihed  with  such  distinctive  mottoes  as 
'Christ  is  my  light, '  or  "The  light  of  Christ 
shines  for  all. '"^ 


1  Cook, S. A. .Religion  of  Ancient  Palestine,  p. 56, 37. 

2  ILid.,  p.  41. 
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SmOlAP.Y  AlTD  COrCLUSIOTT 


It  is  indeed  difficult  to  delve  into  the  past 
history  of  a  religion  as  old  as  that  of  the  land  of 
Ca,naan.      Every  possible  source  must  he  utilized  to 
its  fullest  extent,  and  v/hen  v/e  have  done  our  utmost 
to  push  hack  the  curtain  which  the  centuries  have 
drawn  to  hide  from  us  the  culture  and  civilization 
a.nd  religion  of  the  I;R.nd  of  Canaan,  we  still  find 
that  our  reconstruction  cannot  he  complete.  How 
grateful  we  are,  then,  that  even  a  portion  of  the 
religion  of  the  land  which  we  have  been  studying  has 
heen  revealed  to  us  through  the  work  of  the  a,rchaeol- 
ogist.      Archaeology  is  still  in  its  infancy,  hut  Vv'hat 
a  strong  and  hearty  infant  it  is  I      V/e  think  our  pic- 
ture of  Canaan's  religion  is  very  incomplete,  and  so 
it  must  he,  hut  how  much  more  incomplete  it  v;ould  he 
were  it  not  for  arche^eology .' 

Luring  the  first  three  seasons  of  v;ork  done  at 
p.eth-Shan  (Beisan)  eight  distinct  periods  of  civili- 
zation revealed  evidences  of  their  presence.  And 
when  we  remember  that  no  other  source  can  give  to  us 
the  hints  and  facts  th??.t  come  through  archaeology, 
the  importance  of  that  source  bursts  upon  us,  and  vie 
set  ourselves  to  the  task  of  revolutionizing  our 
whole  process  of  thinking. 
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Since  a  very  early  time  ma.n  has  inhabited  the 
land  of  Canaan.    Even  Paleolithic  man  has  left  some 
'footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.'      Kany  peoples 
have  contrihuted  to  the  civilization  and  the  reli;2ic)n 
of  Csma^an,  for  that  land,  situated  as  it  was,  simply 
could  not  live  unto  itself.        The  first  of  tliese 
migrating  peoples  of  v;hom  "".^e  know  enough  to  he  of 
much  help  to  us  in  studying  them  is  the  .'^jno rites,  and 
they  left  sufficient  evidence  "behind  them  to  cause  an 
era  to  he  named  in  their  memor37"         Accordingly'',  we 
have  the  Amorite  Period  {v.,  C.  2500  to  1800). 

IText  in  order  (for  our  ers.s  in  this  period  a.re 
centuries  long)  comes  the  Canaanite  Period  ("^.  C.  ISOO 
to  1200),  and  the  people  called  the  Canaanites  left 
their  memorial  in  riany  wo.ys,   including  the  very  name 
v;hich  was  given  to  the  land  in  which  they  lived.  Their 
civilization  and  their  religion  were  far  more  importajit 
in  the  trend  of  history  than  has  been  generally  supposed. 
Y7e  can  hardly  measure  the  importance  of  the  contact  which 
the  He"brev7s  ha.d  with  the  people  of  Canaan. 

Canaan  could  not  remain  isolated.      Trade  routes 
passed  through  the  land,  vrhile  on  either  side  lay  a 
greater  and  stronger  political  pov/er,  thus  making  the 
Land  of  Canaan  take  what  might  be  called  a  buffer 
position.      Thus  the  land  becaj^e  a  desirable  one  for 
■Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians,  and  others.  This 
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could  have  "but  one  meaning,   —  conflict.       This,  in 
turn,  meant  the  presence  of  foreign  influenccG.  Va- 
rious migratory  movements  also  increased  foreign  in- 
fluences in  the  land.      As  a  result,   it  isoften  dif- 
ficult or  impossilDle  to  distinguish  elements  dis- 
tinctively Canaanite  in  origin.      An  important  in- 
fluence of  early  times  was  that  of  :Bahylonia. 

.Another  influence,  follov/ing  upon  the  decline  of 
Bahy Ionia,  and  one  whose  importance  is  likely  greater 
than  has  "been  generally  thought,   is  that  of  Egypt. 
And  v;e  ha.ve  "but  to  recall  some  of  the  archaeological 
discoveries  at  ;3eth-Shan  to  remind  us  that  at  some 
points  and  at  certain  times  this  influence  may  "be  more 
significant  than  we  ha-re  known  until  archaeology  came 
in.      For  centuries  the  name  of  Egypt,  from  Canaan's 
political  point  of  view  at  least,  could  not  he  over- 
looked, and  this  situation  can  scarcely  have  "been  with- 
out considerable  effect  in  the  realm  of  religion.  At 
Beth-Shan,  we  will  rememher,  Vx ,  P.ov/e  unearthed  four 
Egyptian  temples,  tv/o  in  the  period  of  Seti  I,  and  two 
in  the  period  of  Hameses  IT.      Even  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Saul  ahout  ^.  C.  1020,  the  Egyptian  temples 
were  in  use  "by  the  Philistines,  though  the  Egyptians 
themselves  had  "been  forced  to  withdraw  from  the  land 
as  a  power.      Dated  records  found  at  Beth-Shan  indi- 
cate that  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians 
until  ^. .  r,  1167.      \Vhat  all  this  may  have  meant  -^or 
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the  religion  and  the  gods  of  Palestine  v/e  can  only 
surmise,  "but  we  can  he  certain  that  there  must  have 
heen  considerahle  interchange. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  interpret  or  explain  the 
significance  of  arche.eological  discoveries.     In  a  land 
T/here  one  culture  and  religion  has  succeeded  another 
tine  and  again,  and  where  there  have  heen  many  influ- 
ences present,   it  is  not  easy  to  determine  at  all  times 
that  which  comes  to  he   'native'  and  that  which  remains 
significant  only  for  the  religion  of  the  'foreigner.' 
And  a  prohlem  which  is  in  some  respects  more  central 
than  this  one  is  the  prohlem  of  determining  just  what 
has  peculiar  religious  significance  o-nd  what  has  not. 

We  know  practicrdly  nothing  concerning  the  reli- 
gion of  early  man  in  the  l?-nd  of  Canaan.     Since  he 
himself  lived  in  caves  we  may  suppose  that  his  gods 
had  a  similar  ahode.      Evidence  of  the  use  of  some 
caves  for  religious  purposes  comes  down  to  us,  hut  v;e 
cannot  reach  hack  into  history  and  reconstruct  early 
religion.      The  religion  of  the  Amorite  period  in 
Canaan  must  have  had  in  it  much  that  came  from  the 
Bahylonians.      Some  of  the  gods  that  came  into  the 
land  are  "Bahi'^lon ian  gods. 
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Because  of  the  intermingling  of  cultures  in  the 
land  which  we  are  studying,  there  was  considerable 
development  even  in  a  period  so  early  as  that  of  tl^e 
Canaanites.        And  "by  the  close  of  the  period  and 
the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  settlement  in  the  ls.nd, 
the  culture  and  civilization  and  religion  were  not 
to  be  scoffed  at,  by  the  Hebrews  or  others.  There 
was  not,  to  be  sure,  a  unified  government  or  a  uni- 
fied religion.      Every  city  had  its  own  local  god; 
whose  doma.in  was  limited  to  its  ovm  locality. 

Pla.ces  of  worship  -vere  to  be  found  ever;yT/here . 
Sacrifice  8.nd  offerings  played  a  very  important  part 
in  the  religion  of  the  time.      Many  rites  and  prac- 
tices were  known.      There  was  no  doubt  much  that  we 
should  regard  as  exceedingly  gross  and  cruel,  but 
even  beside  all  this  there  must  have  been  higher  and 
finer  elements. 

If  Canaan's  peoples  had  come  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  then  known  world  about  the  "Mediterranean 
and  the  Tigris-Euphrates  regions,  as  we  have  seen  to 
be  the  case,  we  should  expect  a  pantheon  having  in 
it  diversified  gods.     And  our  expectation  is  fulfilled. 
7/e  saw  that  the  religion  was  polydaemonisti c :  spirits 
were  everyvVhere .      Wnen  these  spirits  (elohim  or 
baalim)  came  to  have  a  history  and  a  personality  they 
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"graduated"  into  gods.      T^.en  t^^ere  T/ere  several 
gods  who  '.vere  strong  they  \7ere  united  into  a  pan- 
theon, as  v;as  the  case  in  "Habylonia.  and  'rreece. 
Different  local  gods  v/ere  often  found  to  be  very 
similar,  so  similar,   in  fact,  that  they  came  to  he 
regarded  as  different  forms  of  the  ssmie  god.  There 
were  many  gods,  and  while  we  know  something  about 
some  of  them,  we  know  practically  nothing  about  many 
more.      Through  T'r.  "Rowe's  work  at  "Peth-Shan  we  have 
learned  something  of  T.Tekal,  a  god  for  whom  a  temple 
was  built  at  ''eth-'^han,      Asta.rte  in  her  man^/  forms 
seems  to  have  been  very  popular.       Hathor  8.nd  Araon 
seem  to  have  been  two  rather  prominent  "Egyptian  gods 
present  in  Canaan.      Shamash,  a  sun- god,  was  import- 
ant.     Bes  v;as  well  known  to  the  ilgyptians  at  least. 
Valiant  "Egyptian  officers  were  likened  unto  Resheph, 
The  Dagon  cult  evidently  was  a  thriving  one  in  some 
localities.      Adad,  Kadesh,  Hergal,   Osiris,  Ptah,  and 
many  others  are  loiown  to  us. 

Cults  were  numerous.      /jnong  the  most  ancient 
cults  have  been  placed  the  tree  cult  and  the  cult  of 
the  dead.      !!r.  Rowe  and  others  have  discovered  at 
many  places  evidences  of  the  Astarte  cult.  The 
serpent  cult  seems  to  have  had  at  least  one  center 
at  ■"-etii-Shan,  and  numerous  serpent- cult-objects  have 
been  discovered  by  the  archaeologists  at  v.-ork  in 
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different  sites.      The  namesalce  of  P;eth-Shan  the  city 
inay  liave  "been  ?.  serpent  deity. 

Cult-plrr.ces  vjere  to  he  f  ound  every/'liere  .  High 
riace  hecarie  the  corrraon  expression  for  sanctuary.  I'^any 
cult-sites  have  been  exca.vated  to  a  r^reater  or  lesser 
degree,  and  at  zome  of  these  locations  there  have  heen 
many  interesting  discoveries.       C-ezer  and  Peth-Shan  are 
among  those  "best  Icnov/n  to  us  through  archaeological  dis- 
coveries . 

All  sorts  of  ohjects  of  cult  mist  have  existed, 
and  we  have  discovered  quite  a  variety  at  the  cult- 
sites  of  Palestine.       Serpent  objects  are  numerous 
at  some  sites.      Plaiiues  and  figurines,  part iculsjrly 
of  the  Astarte  type,  are  well  knovm.      The  altar  v;as 
important  to  the  cults.      Shrines,  seals,  plasiues, 
jars,  of ferings- table s ,  and  many  others  are  among  the 
discovered  items.      Since  a  very  early  time  the  sacred 
pillar  and  the  sacred  post  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  High  Place.      Several  stones  thought  to  have  had 
a  sacred  character  have  been  found  at  dezer  and  else- 
where.     Many  animals  and  birds  were  associated  with 
the  cults,  as  seals,  plac^ues  and  other  discovered  items 
make  knovm  to  us.      Among  these  sacred  living  objects 
were  the  following:  lion,  serpent,  dove,  duck,  bull. 
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gazelle,  deer,  sheep,  goat,  and  others.       Serpents  and 
doves  seem  to  have  "been  very  popular  with  Astarte, 

Water,  part icula,rly  springs  and  running  water,  was 
early  looked  upon  v;ith  reverence.      A  "bubbling  spring 
was  sjnn'bolic  of  life  and  activity,  and  often  therapeutic 
values  were  attributed  to  it. 

l''ountains  had  about  them  an  air  of  mystery;  they 
av/ed  and  inspired;  the  storm  and  the  lightning  played 
a,bout  their  heads.  Thus  mountains  became  the  abodes 
of  the  early  gods,  and  thus  were  sacred. 

Trees,  particularly  those  growing  beside  sacred 
v/aters,  v/ere  sacred.      There  were  sacred  persons, 
sacred  seasons,  sa,cred  numbers,  and  many  sacred  rites 
and  practices. 

Ss-crifice  v/as  very  important  among  the  rites  end. 
institutions.      ITa.n  needed  the  help  of  the  gods,  a.nd 
the  gods  demanded  sacrifice.      ■'.'Jhen  one  invited  his 
god  to  a  sacrificial  meal  there  was  fellowship  and  con- 
tact, and  there  v/as  established  a  friendly  relation- 
ship.     Elaborate  provision  was  made  for  sacrifice,  as 
we  see  from  archaeological  results  at  T?eth-Shan,  G-ezer, 
and  other  points.      Human  sacrifice  was  not  altogether 
uncommon  at  certain  periods,  and  this  would  seem,  to  be 
especially  true  v/ith  regard  to  the  sacrifice  of  the 
first-born. 
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Foundation  rites  in  certain  periods  included 
human  sacrifice.      "^y  the  time  the  Hehrev^s  came  into 
the  land  ss.crifice  of  human  heings  was  a  ra^re  and 
special  form  of  sacrifice.      Prisoners  of  v:ar  "were 
also  sacrificed  at  tidies. 

Animal  S3.crifice  v/as  of  course  much  more  common 
and  much  more  important  in  religion  as  a  whole.  The 
hones  of  covrs,   sheep,  goats  and  deer  ',vere  found  in  a 
pit  where  refuse  from  animal  sacrifices  v/as  v/ont  to 
he  thrown.      The  hull  seems  to  have  heen  a.n  important 
anima.l  of  sacrifice  at  "Beth- Shan. 

Votive  offerings  seem,  to  ha^ve  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  religion  of  Canaan.       In  one  place  at 
least  a  numher  of  such  offerings  were  found,  among 
these  heing  shrine  models,  cups,   jars,  altars,  mud 
models  of  hrea.d-cakes ,   imitation  axe -heads,  etc. 

Cupmarks  appear  all  over  Palestine,  and  no  sat- 
isfactory expla.nation  can  he  found.      V.B.ny  of  these 
ma.rlcs  may  have  no  religious  significance  -.Thatever, 
v/hile  others  v;ould  appear  to  he  significant  for  the 
religion  of  ear  13'-  man  in  the  land. 

Amulets  and  charms  were  used  even  hefore  the 
Amorite  period  in  Canas-n.      T'^any  of  these  no  douht 
were  thought  to  possess  certain  ma.gic  and  other  powers. 
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Certain  types  of  images  and  G;^'7n'bols  must  have 
been  very  corrmon,  for  inany  of  these  have  "been  found, 
\7e  must  use  care  in  assign in;;^  too  great  a  religious 
value  to  many  of  these,  especially  in  the  late  Canaan- 
ite  period. 

The  dead  of  the  Tate  Stone  Age  in  Palestine  ap- 
parently viere  crems.ted,   in  as  much  as  a  ^zer  cave 
appears-  to  ha^'-e  been  used  at  one  time  as  a  crematory. 
In  the  succeeding  periods  intra-mural  burial  in  caves 
and  hewn- out  tombs  was  customary.       Still  later  we 
find  shaft- tombs  together  with  rock-hewn  tombs  being 
used.      And  later  still  we  do  not  find  the  shaft-tombs. 

Tomb  deposits  and  offerings  to  the  dead  were  made 
even  in  the  First  Semitic  period.      TTumerous  instances 
of  food  vessels  which  m.ust  have  contained  food  and 
drink  for  the  deceased  when  deposited,  are  known.  In 
the  Second  Semitic  period  T'acalister  found  that  food 
offerings  v/ere  always  and  drink  offerings  usually  depos- 
ited in  the  tombs. 

That  some  form  of  future  liie  was  believed  in  is 
made  clear  by  tomb  deposits  and  ot>en"ise.      We  also 
know  that  the  idea  of  Sheol  came  from  "Babylon  to  the 
land  of  nanaan.       -^ne  sarcophagus  bears  evidence  that 
some  sort  of  belief  in  a  future  life  was  not  a  novelty. 
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In  conclusion  may  we  say  that  a.rchaeology  truly 
has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  religion  of 
Canaan.       It  is  true  tha.t  in  regard  to  many  phases 
of  the  religion  '-^e  have  hut  little  inf or^iation,  hut  it 
is  also  true  that  our  study  would  he  much  raore  incom- 
plete tlian  it  of  necessit;;-  must  he  if  it  were  not  for 
the  light  given  hy  archaeology.      Each  year's  v/ork  on 
the  part  of  the  archaeologists  gives  us  aaditiona,l  in- 
formation, and  at  the  present  time  one  can  hut  surmise 
what  the  next  season  v/ill  hring  forth.      little  hy 
little  we  are  coming  to  know  the  religion  of  Canaan 
hetter  than  it  has  ever  heen  possihle  to  know  it. 
Systematic  excavation  hegan  only  yesterday,  compara- 
tively speaking,  hut  it  has  heen  a  day  filled  full  of 
Y/orth  while  results.      He  may  indeed  expect  much  help 
from  the  archaeological  v7ork  of  the  future,  and  it  is 
only  reasonahle  to  predict  that  not  many  years  hence 
it  will  he  possihle  to  reconstruct  the  religion  of 
Canaan  in  a  much  more  satisfactory  manner  than  it  is 
nov7  possihle  to  do  he  cause  information  is  not  at  hand. 
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